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Arr. I—THE CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY. 
A SBRMON; BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Son of man, hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of Israel do in 
the dark, every man in the chambersof hisimagery? For they say, the Lord 
seeth us not: the Lord hath forsaken the Earth.—Ezekiel viii, 12. 


Amonce the visions of the prophet Ezekiel was one on this 
wise. The form of a hand took him up by the locks of his 
head between heaven and earth, and transporting him out of 
the land of captivity set him down in his own Jerusalem. 
The temple rose before him; for it had not yet been laid in 
ruins by the Babylonian soldiery. But what he saw in it was 
worse than the foreign army, that was so soon to batter down 
its walls. There was an idolatrous statue erected on its very 
porch, and the rites of the heathen were celebrated in its sacred 
places.) The Seer was commanded to dig into the wall, 
where was a secret door; and when he entered he found him- 
self in apartments, that had “every shape of creeping things 
and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, 
portrayed upon the walls round about.” The leading men of 
the nation were assembled there in profane worship, and “a 
thick cloud of incense went up” from the censors that they 
were swinging in their hands. Then came to him a divine 
voice, “Son of man, hast thou seen what the ancients of the 
house of Israel do in the dark, every one in the chambers of 
his imagery? For they say, the Lord seeth us not: the Lord 
hath forsaken the Earth.” 

W¢ are not to regard this description as altogether a fanci- 


ful one. Instances of such apartments as it represents have 
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not been wanting. We are told by a Roman historian, that 
round the room in African Thebes, where the body of one of 
the kings appeared to be buried, a multitude of chambers was 
built, which had beautiful paintings of all the beasts that were 
held sacred in Egypt. 

For the Egyptian these symbols had nothing impious in 
them. ‘They were the forms, in which he had been always 
taught to embody his religious sentiments. No divine law had 
forbidden him to set up his graven image, or to picture forth 
in the likenesses of earthly things the great powers of heaven. 
No divine doctrine had taught him to conceive the object of 
his worship without the help of these visible representations. 
All these respects were very different with the Israelite. 
Those figures, whether depicted in colors or sculptured in 
stone, were to him the emblems of a foreign superstition, 
against which he had been solemnly warned. The superior 
institutions of his country raised him above them; and if he 
went back to the reverence of such heathen signs, he became 
an apostate from the faith of his fathers, and a renouncer of 
the truth of God. No wonder then, that the prophet, 


“‘When by the vision led, 
His eyes beheld the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah,” 


should conceive of these practicers of profane rites, as having 
prepared a place for secret conclave, removed from the light 
of day, where they might observe their new customs in pri- 
vacy.- No wonder that he should describe them not as dege- 
nerate merely, but impious, saying, “The Lord seeth us not; 
the Lord hath forsaken the earth.” For what could be the 
religion of men, who had cast off the acknowledgment of 
Jehovah, the living and the true, and turned to pay homage 
to dumb statues and senseless pictures? What but a ceremo- 
hy amusing the senses, instead of a faith that should exercise 
their reason, appeal to their consciences and touch their hearts? 
It was meron for them to say, the Lord seeth us not, when 
they had ceased to recognize Him: the Lord hath forsaken the 
earth, when they had forsaken the commandments of His holy 
law. For He draws nigh to the soul in proportion as it 1s 
raised towards Him, and to that which strays wholly away 
from Him He cannot appear to exist. They did well, there- 
fore, to retire where His sun would not shine upon their idola- 
try, and to hide from all faithful eyes the portraitures of 


abomination that were traced upon the walls of their dark 
retreat. 
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The religious usages aud symbols of that day, whether em- 
loved in sustaining a true religion or embellishing a false one, 
fons perished from the earth. The ark of the covenant and 
the cherubim of the mercy-seat have long ago given up their 
gold to other uses, and their dust to be as vulgar dust as any 
on which we tread. The implements of the Lord’s house 
would have left no memory of their shape with mankind, but 
for the carvings upon ‘Titus’s triumphal arch, which is itself a 
ruin. As for the various figures of Egyptian device, it is 
among the most perplexing labors of learned research to dis- 
cover what they meant. They appear on the linen rolls that 
swathe the dead, and in the chiseling that is yet sharp upon 
the vast monument of a desolated land. But their langu 
is lost, their signs are of doubtfulimport. Still, however, the 
spirit of alienation from God and the spirit of His accepted 
service, remain the same that they did. ‘The errors of other 
days will always find parallels, if not resemblances, in those 
of our own. ‘There may be instruction even for ourselves in 
following Ezekiel into the chambers of imagery, and reflect: 
ing on what the ancients of Israel there did in the dark. 

It has often occurred to me that the mind of man is a 
chamber, like that into which the prophet penetrated. There 
its busy occupant is employed, where no eye but the all see- 
ing one watches him, and where the beams of the natural day 
are too gross to pass through. Its sides are covered round 
about with the images that he is most ready to invent, to con- 
template, and I may say, to adore;—with the forms of his 
secret thoughts, his mmost passions, his strongest fancies, the 
objects of his life’s great hope or dread. ‘There he is always 
sacrificing to his good or his evil genius. There he has fixed 
before his eyes the ideas of whatever he finds deeply engag- 
ing to him, whatever he most timidly deprecates, or most ar- 
dently desires. Dig into the wall of the human breast, lay 
open its recesses, examine what is drawn and graven on its 
hidden surfaces, and see how much you will disclose there 
like the prophet’s vision, similitudes of “creeping things 
and abominable beasts;”—see how much you will detect there 
of that old delusion, “The Lord seeth us not; the Lord hath 
forsaken the Earth.” 

Let us look into three of these apartments of falsehood. 
The first is occupied by those, who live as if they thought 
that there was no just and merciful Providence ruling over 
them. The second by those, who live as if they feared there 
was none. The third by those, who live as if they hoped 
there was none. 
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1. The first isa crowded room. There arethe profane and 
impious, who take the holy name upon their lips, but only with 
irreverent levity or in the heat of still more irreverent passion; 
blaspheming that in their reckless hearts, which should never 
be thought of but with deep seriousness, nor uttered without 
awe. ‘There are they, who never lift up their souls but to 
vanity, and whose very vows are vows of deceit. There 
are the mercenary and covetous, who think of nothing but 
their gains, and whose God is Mammon, “that least erected 
spirit that fell.” There are the gluttons and intemperate, who 
think of nothing but what they shall eat, and when they shall 
drink, whose idol,—as an Apostle has told us—is a baser one 
yet. There are the ambitious, but not in the way of noble 
minds; for either the objects to which they aspire, are mean 
in themselves, or at least they are content to obtain them by 

ractices that are so, and at dishonorable cost; caring noth- 
ing for “that praise which cometh from God only,” but ready 
to give all for a few miserable distinctions or the applause of a 
multitude no better than themselves. ‘There are the vindic- 
tive and malicious, brooding over feelings of hatred and plans 
of revenge, forgetting as if He did not exist; who said, 
“Vengeance is mine, and | will repay.” There are the licen- 
tious, in whose hearts the love of pleasure has quenched the 
love of God. Corrupters and corrupted, they please them- 
selves, but in the grosser delights, while the satisfactions of 
innocence and the recompenses of duty, and the joy of 
elevated thoughts, and the peace of a divine spirit, are forfeit- 
ed or despised. Look now at the imagery upon the wall, and 
say of whatkind itis. I seem to behold the emblems of faith 
and righteousness reversed, defiled, broken; and the drinking- 
vessels of the temple as they were brought out at Babylon to 
brighten a godless revel;—there are heaps of silver;—the 
baubles of pomp and fashion ;—instruments of cruelty on one 
side, and all the voluptuous shapes of a riotous fancy on the 
other. Figures as grotesque as the monsters of Egypt, and 
more wickedly alluring than the Syrian idols, engage the at- 
tention and homage of these infatuated men. And while they 
are thus bowing before those imaginations of the heart, that 
are only evil continually,” we cannot but consider them among 
those who live as if they thought there was no just and mer- 
ciful Providence ruling among men. We shall not wrong 
them in supposing them to say, “The Lord seeth us not; He 
hath forsaken the earth.” 

2. The next chamber belongs to those, who live as if they 
feared there was no such benignant Power, in whom they 
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might put their whole trust. They are the timid, the com- 

jaining, the discontented, the doubtful, the unconfiding. 

hese are failings, into which the faithful may be sometimes 
and for a little while betrayed, under the pressure of severe 
affliction, or among those conflicts and perplexities of the 
mind, from which even the steadiest and clearest may not be 
always exempted. But he cannot long lie subject to such fits 
of depression. He is recalled from them by a thousand gra- 
cious experiences of the divine mercy. He is ashamed of his 
momentary despondency and “little faith,” and regains the full 
tone of his thankfulness and reliance. But how many are 
there, who, either through an unsatisfied mind, or a repining 
and trembling spirit, habitually yield themselves up to gloomy 
influences, in the very sight of nature’s bright face, under the 
very watch of God’s merciful care, and surrounded on all sides 
by a profusion of unasked, unacknowledged, undeserved bene- 
factions! They murmur at the good, because it is no better; 
and are discontented with the much that is assigned them, 
because it isno more. The immutable truth, that they will 
not exert their understandings to certify, nor open their aflec- 
tions to embrace, is to them no truth, and they are left without 
assurance. The blessings, that they will not study to appre- 
ciate or deserve, and which they refuse to turn their hearts to, 
even by the natural instinct that turns the leaves of a flower 
towards the sun, are to them no blessings, and ‘they are left 
without enjoyment. 

But I will not say that it is in the presence of all these goodly 
arrangements of creating, sustaining and crowning love, that 
it is in the eye of the beaming day, and with heaven and 
earth around them, that they thus give way to what is sad 
and discomposing, and grow in love with gloom, and deny 
that they have any cause for thankfulness, and refuse to be- 
lieve, and refuse to be comforted. They rather resemble the 
men in Ezekiel’s vision. They have gone below the glorious 
courts of the Lord’s house. They have hidden themselves 
from the circuit and tabernacle of the sun. They have des- 
cended into the chamber of their imagery, the cell of their 
dark speculations and forebodings, and there they offer their 
smoky tribute to the stern angels of evil and dread, instead of 
enjoying the friendly company of an upper world, and invok- 
a the great spirit of all power, beauty and blessedness. 

e may call out to them, “What do you there ‘in the 
daik?” ‘To what purpose that array of ill-omened shapes to 
Stare upon you? They are but the workmanship of your 
own fantasies, and as unreal as if they were less unlovely. 
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Remember that the crocodile and the ibis, and even the inferior 
and the ugliest animals, that were turned into objects of 
homage on the banks of the Nile, had a use, and their images 
had a meaning to those who dwelt there; and more than that, 
the meaning was in most cases, if not inall, a benevolent one, 
Will you be less reasonable than they? Will you dwell 
among the forms that give you neither pleasant recollections, 
nor sacred hopes; that instruct you in nothing, and according 
to your own confession can bless you in nothing? Open this 
cell of yours to the cheerful visiting of the breath and the 
beams of heaven. Change those grim devices into others of 
a worthier cast. Acknowledge in the broad universe the 
goodness of its Creator. Acknowledge in the courses of out- 
ward events, a disposing hand. Unfold your hearts to sympa- 
thies, in everything around you, with what is generous and 
kind, and happy; and there will be enough of them pressing 
to come in. Complain of nothing but yourselves. Believe 
God with your heart, and do not seek to comprehend Him with 
your intellect. Be more ready to submit to His decrees than 
to bring them to the standard or the bar of your shallow judg- 
ment. Be thankful for small things, or you can never be 
truly thankful for anything; for it is the disposition, that 
makes the virtue and brings the blessing. Do not let an im- 
mortal truth be unsettled within you, by trifling objections; 
nor innumerable mercies to be cast into the shade by a single 
trouble. Do not fear that any duty resolutely done, that any 
suflering patiently endured, can pass unnoticed or uncompen- 
sated. Do not fear that the compassionate Lord seeth you 
not, that He hath forsaken the earth. 

3. There is but one chamber more to be visited. It is the 
dreariest of all. It is reserved for those, who live as if they 
hoped that there was no witness in heaven, and no righteous 
record on high, ‘Their state is the most awful we can con- 
ceive. Hitherto we have explored the bosoms only of the 
criminally worldly, and of the sullen and fearful, who murmur 
at the Lord’s rebuke, and remain uncheered by His favours, 
and gather mistrust at His word. We are to descend now 
into deeper recesses, and encounter the depraved, the aban- 
doned. No sight, I am persuaded, could be so full of salutary 
terror, as that of the heart of such, wholly laid open. They 
must reveal its strife and disorders, its shame, its remorse, Its 
defiance possibly, but at the same time, its despair. A strong 
dread must dwell there, for they cannot possibly escape from 
the thought of a judge of the quick and dead. They can 
never feel so sure of their unbelief, in the very height of ther 
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scoffing, as the believer does of the truth that he has confided 
in. I am not sure that any are so entirely hardened in their 
iniquity and their hopelessness, as to wish that there might be 
no Sovereign over this world, and no inheritance in another. 
But I am sure of this, that there are they, whose whole course 
of guilt would justify us in thinking that with them it might 
be so. For to what end should they desire the existence of 
a Ruler, against whose laws their whole conduct is rebell- 
ion? And to what end should they desire the reality of an 
inheritance, which they have done nothing to make an object 
of comforting anticipation; since into their portion of it the 
have sent forward a curse; and according to the same authori- 
ty that has revealed it at all, it must be a portion of “tribula- 
tion and anguish?” What characters can we find traced 
around the enclosure, in which the lost ones are compelled to 
remain? I can discern nothing but such a handwriting on the 
wall as dismayed the King of Babylon, a testimony of rejec- 
tion, and prophecy of woe and death. “Thou art weighed, 
and art wanting.” 

My hearers, the reflections, to which we have now attended 
though presented im a figurative manner, contain instruction 
of the most real nature, and the most solemn importance, 
Every one’s mind is a room, which his -will and habits, his 
propensities, and deeds, his governing thoughts, his chosen 
fancies, his idolatrous passions, are filling up with their images 
and inscriptions. Let each one ask himself, then, of what 
kind are his own. Let each one fear to make this sanctuaryy 
—so far at least as perverse taste and the ingenuity of unhal- 
lowed dispositions can make it so—“the habitation of devils, 
and the hold of foul spirits, and the cage of unclean birds.” 
Rather let there be exhibited in it, and contemplated continu- 
ally, the likenesses of all that is pure, and benevolent, and ex- 
alted; forms of moral loveliness; illustrations, and copies of 
everlasting truth. 
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Art. I1.—LIBERAL CHRISTIANS. 


We have always been opposed to the monopoly which 
Unitarians claim in the title Liberal Christians. Even when 
applied to the system, as tending to liberalise, we reject the 
term; and much more when applied to the professors of the 
system, and pointing them out as more liberal men than their 
neighbors. 

We reject it because it is a contradiction in terms; the 
liberality of stamping others as illiberal, is a marvel to us. 
We reject it because a Christian sect should never wear an 
envy-breeding title: titles are to distinguish, and this is best 
done by pointing to those things which the sect claims, and 
others allow as peculiar to it: but do other sects deny that the 
are liberal? Not one of them; and we might as iustly cal 
ourselves True Christians, the only Christians, or by any other 
title which would serve to distinguish us from others, only be 
cause no others dare arrogate the title, as Liberal Christians. 
And farther, we reject the title because we believe there is as 
much illiberality in the Unitarian sect as in any other in pro- 

rtion to their numbers and advantages. We find among 
Daiarians as little power, and as little will to judge others 
fairly; as little disposition to enquire earnestly, and in a Chris- 
tian spirit into the faith of their opponents; as little of that 
humility which feels as well as says, “I am but amanlike you 
that believe what, in my eyes, is absurd, and may myself be the 
erring one,”—in short, as little of what we mean by liberality, 
as among the equally welleducated of any denomination. 

Who then is the Liberal Christian? He is the man who 
can, in the first place believe he may be wrong while firmly 
convinced he is right. 

If he does this, if he in truth feels that he is not one whit 
wiser nor better than thousands who differ from him, and con- 
sequently feels they may be right and he wrong, ersecution 
even in thought cannot debase him; intolerance by word of 
mouth will not be his. 

In the second place, the Liberal Christian though convinced 
his creed is Christianity, and of course that of those who differ 
from him, not so, will yet never deny the professors of themas 
fellow Christians. He will say with that foe of Unitarianism, 
and yet truly liberal Christian, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
“Tolerate no belief that you judge false, and of injurious te 
dency; and arraign no believer. The man is more and other 
than his belief; and God only knows how small, or how large 
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a part of him the Belief in question may be for good or for evil. 
Resist every false doctrine, but call no manheretic. ‘The false 
doctrine does not necessarily make the man a heretic; but an 
evil heart can make any doctrine heretical.” 

In the third place, the Liberal Christian will neither abuse, 
ridicule, or sneer at those who honestly deny his faith to be 
Christianity in their sense of the word, and accordingly refuse 
him those offices which they think due only to the believers in 
Christianity,as contradistinguished fromothermen. He would 
with Coleridge “respect them all the more for their consistency 
as reasoners, nor confide the less in their kindness as neigh- 
bors and true Fellow-Christians.” 

The Liberal Christian will, in the fourth place, fully and can- 
didly examine and weigh his opponent’s faith; understanding it 
as his opponent understands it, even where his views of expres- 
sions seem to clash with common sense, and plain English.—If 
he understands Black to mean White, and professes to believe 
in his creed on that ground, though asa scholar, an honest inter- 

reter, and asensible man, you may argue against him because 
* does so, as a theologian you must regard him as believing 
his creed as he understands it, and must meet him on that 
ground. This theliberal man will do, and he will never refuse 
toexamine his opponent’s faith, because to him it seems obscure, 
unnatural, or absurd at first sight. He will never say, ‘I want 
to know nomore.’ He will search diligently, seeking, not to 
find falsities but to find truths; not to establish his own by 
showing the errors of the other’s creed, but to see the errors 
in his faith, by the light of the truths discovered in the other. 
Lastly, the Liberal Christian, firmly and livingly as he may 
have faith in his Savior, will never so far forget that Savior’s 
humility, or his own innate weakness as to spew or think bit- 
terly of the Infidel or the Pagan. The Publicanand the Sin- 
her, yea,even the proud Pharisee will at his hands meet with 
no scorn on the score of faith. Abundantly assured of his own 
views in religion he will never thank God that he is not as the 
honest, and upright unbeliever beside him, unless it be for the 

comforts his faith brings him. 
_ Let us then put off this cant,and arrogant, and contradictory 
title; talk less of Liberal Christianity; the nonsense ofthe Trin- 
ity; and the unmeaning mystery of the Atonement; and strive 
more to learn what others mean by these terms; feel more that 
we are not the elect of the world, the only wise men,—and 
thus as individuals learn to be indeed, ifnot in name, Liberal. 
J. He Ps 

60 
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Art. II].—TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


“Wirxour early moral training and intellectual enlighten- 
ment, itis to be feared that those well-meant experiments, Tem- 
perance Societies, will do little toreform that part of the class in 
question who most require it. What is their vow to abstain, 
if you should get it, against their appetite to indulge? The 
vow binds none whom light and knowledge would not have 
more securely bound, and it is well known to be a fact, that 
the example ofthe vow has no effect on the ignorant and the 
debased. Vows are rejected by the truly moral: they would 
as soon think of tying their own hands: they are on principle 
members of the Society of Temperance, without such artifi- 
cial or mechanical aid, they use all things as not abusing them, 
and need not the compulsion of an oath or undertaking. It is 
knowledge of the mischief of spirits-drinking that has brought 
all the sincere adherents of the societies within their pale; and 
their only error is their vow. None will join them without 
knowledge, and when knowledge is attained generally, Tem- 

erance Societies will cease to be necessary. However, by 
all means, let all tie their hands, who think they need that mode 
of restraint; the motive is inferior, but much direct good will 
follow the restraint.” 

This is an extract from an admirable book on popular educa- 
tion, by James Simpson, recently published in England. _ Itis 
an admirable book, but the above sentences must be made an 
exception to all praise which we accord to it. We are glad 
they were not written in this country, because they would be- 
tray unpardonable ignorance on the part of an American wri 
ter; every line contains assertions which the commonest ob- 
server of the Pemperance Reform in this country must see, at 
once, to be false; and there are some assertions which we should 
have supposed the commonest thinker of any country would 
have feared to make. What this writer meant, for instance, 
when he says that “vows are rejected by the truly moral,” it 
ishard to say. ‘There is no sense in which we conceive of its 
being true. Had he said that a perfectly moral man does not 
feel the need of vows to keep him from doing wrong, he would 
have said truth. But where is the perfectly moralman? Where 
is the man who does not feel himself compelled to resolve be- 
fore God, with prayer and supplication, that he will abstain 
from sins of different sorts? Let it be remembered that a reso 
lution with prayer is a vow, and if we regarded it inits true 
light, the breaking of such a resolution is the violation of 4 
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pledge, solemnly made before God. If none are truly moral 
men but those who feel no need of such resolutions to keep 
their hands from evil, there are none upon the earth. But our 
author evidently meant by “truly moral men,” good, upright, 
well-informed persons, such as we meet every day, men who 
are good, not as Christ was, without sin, but comparatively and 
with qualifications, good. And of such men we say, that the 
most truly moral among them are the very ones who have the 
humblest sense of their own strength in resisting temptation, 
and who are the readiest to use every means, even that of “in- 
ferior motives,” to insure to themselves steadfastness in the 
course of duty. They who are the most confident of their 
own firmness, are generally the most frail in virtue; they who 
are the surest that they can “use all things as not abusing 
them,” are the very same who are most liable to excess. The 
ood man almost every day makes and renews resolutions be- 
fore God, to avoid his besetting sins; he does not sign a pledge, 
but he not the less makes the vow; the signing a pledge is only 
making the vow public, and does not in fact increase the solem- 
nity of the resolution, a promise made before God is not, in 


His eyes, made more sacred, by being declared tomen. We 


acknowledge indeed that he who signs a pledge is more likely 
to keep his resolution, both because this act makes the resolu- 
tion more definite in his mind and because there isa salutary 
fear of man, which, though an inferior motive, is a strong one, 
and one very efficient in keeping even the best men from doing 
wrong; which makes one ashamed to violate a promise made in 
the presence of the world. But we think that this binding force 
of a written pledge is any thing but an objection to its being 
given, particularly in cases where the vice guarded against is 
of an insidious character, and likely to get its place in the soul 
through the avenues of innocent pleasure. To guard these av- 
enues by a solemn promise, is no mark of weakness, but only 
a practical application of the spirit of Christs prayer, “lead us 
not into temptation.” 
The peculiar propriety of signing a pledge to abstain from 
ardent spirits, is derived from the peculiar nature of the vice 
guarded against. If there were but one step between temper- 
ance and drunkenness, it would be unnecessary to have such a 
pledge, as it is unnecessary to sign a pledge not to steal; a mor- 
al man is sufficiently guarded against a by his general 
rinciples of virtue, the whole evil is before his eyes in its true 
light, andhe is not liable to be betrayed into it unawares; there 
is no such thing as stealing a little without sin. But with in- 
temperance it is very different. The question is not “shall I 
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be a drunkard or not;” this is answered by the just feeling of 
the most common morality. But the question is, “shall I in- 
dulge in a pleasure, which in the first instance, involves but 
little sin and may perhaps be harmless, because it is of danger- 
ous tendency, and may plunge me, as it has plunged thousands 
into the grossness of sensual vice?’ ‘The common principles 
of morality are not enough to decide this question, and it is ne- 
cessary to takea determinate, and, to some degree, anarbitrary 
stand in order to be safe from the encroachments of the vice. 
We say “an arbitrary stand,” because there appears to be no- 
thing in the nature of the case which makes it wrong to drink 
very moderately of distilled liquors; if proved to be directly 
hurtful to the system, as it may be proved, we ought indeed to 
avoid it altogether, but the obligation thus far is no stronger 
than that to avoid eating hot bread, or any indigestible substance 
which may require the health of the body and the vivacity of 
the mind. ‘The real ground of the obligation to abstain from 
the use of ardent spirits is found, not in the sinfulness of drink- 
ing one glass of brandy, but in the dangerous tendency of the 
indulgence. It may and commonly does lead to excess, at 
least to ahurtful degree of indulgence, and in view of this dan- 
ger itis wise to abstain er But it would answer nearly 
the same purpose ifa man could make himself perfectly secure 
— this dangerous tendency in some other way than total 
abstinence. ‘Total abstinence is therefore, in some degree, an 
arbitrary stand, taken not so much against an actual sin, asthe 
very dangerous tendency of a certain habit, and as it is an ar- 
bitrary stand, it is right to strengthen ourselves in it by all 
proper, although secondary and inferior motives. If the duty 
to abstain entirely from ardent spirits were a first principle, 
like the command “thou shalt not kill,” no pledge would be 
needed; but as the case stands, we cannot think it idle to fix 
ourselves at a point out of the reach of temptation, by a solemn 
promise not to touch the unclean thing. hen such a prom- 
ise is made, the first step towards a dangerous pit is made a 
sin; but when it is not made, a man may go on unawares, with- 
out the intention of doing wrong, until it is all over both soul 
and body. r 

But according to our author “knowledge of the evils which 
result from spirits-drinking,” is the only thing necessary to 
keep men out of danger. He never has conversed with @ 
drunkard, or he would know better. He has never striven to 
turn a friend back from the brutish vice, or he would, with in- 
voluntary tears, have blotted out the words before the ink in 
which they were written wasdry. It isnot knowledge which 
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the intemperate need to reform them; it is moral strength. It 
is not knowledge which the young man needs to save him from 
the death of a drunkard; it is resolution to say, in the begin- 
ning, “I will none of it.” We have ourselves conversed with 
young men, when in the pride of early manhood, and have 
heard them speak with horror of drunkenness, and with knowl- 
edge of the whole evil which the habit of drinking ardent spir- 
its brings with it; yet they have felt strong, and have seen no 
harm in occasional indulgence with a friend,—and though we 
are not yet old ourselves, we now see those very men wedded 
to the vice they knew and abhorred ten years ago. 

The truth is, it is impossible to convince any one that a sin- 
gle glass of spirits, now and then, is in itselfruinous; he knows 
that itis not so; what he needs to know is, that it may become 
ruinous, and this is not so much knowledge as it is the sense of 
his own weakness; a feeling, which will impel him to take every 
means of securing himself in virtue. e have never heard 
any persons speak so feelingly, and with such perfect knowl- 
edge of the mischiefs of spirits-drinking, as some drunkards in 
their sober hours. We have seen such in jail, and it was truly 
affecting to hear them enumerate the evils which their habits 
were bringing on them. We sometimes used to begin a con- 
versation with the object of setting these evils in their true 
light, but they have always gone beyond us in the coloring of 
the sad picture. And yet but rarely have we been able to in- 
duce any one of them to promise to forsake drinking entirely, 
because they would pertinaciously cling to the confidence that 
they could usea little without going beyond the limits of safety. 
If such men could be brought to sign a pledge not to drink one 
drop of the fatal poison, how much better would it be than all 
their knowledge, experimental though it be, of the evils of in- 
temperance! They feel their bodies weakened and their 
minds prostrated by their indulgence; they see their houses 
gone to ruins, their wives clothed in rags, dragging out a miser- 
able existence, their children growing up in poverty and con- 
tempt, and now themselves are lying on the damp floor of a 
prison ;—is not this knowledge of the evils of spirits-drinking? 

hen they were young they knew these evils theoretically, 
but have not avoided them; now they know them experimen- 
tally, yet they cannot give up the habit which perpetuates 
them. And it all might have been avoided, had they in the 
beginning, at a time when little resolution was required, fixed 
and pledged themselves to total abstinence. Yet this very 
safe-guard, the only effectual one, is that which a learned and 
able writer thinks fit to indicate, by such words as these, “ By 
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all means, let all tie their hands who think they need such res- 
traints;” there is more self-confidence, than sound wisdom ex- 
hibited here. 

But he supports one error by another. A vow it seems, is 
nothing to men in the lower classes ofsociety. Whatis their 
vow to abstain, if you should get it, against their appetite to in- 
dulge? The vow binds none whom light and knowledge would 
not have more securely bound.” If this assertion is true in 
England, we grieve at the depth of degradation to which her 
poor have fallen. But we know that it is not true here. Our 
poor respect an oath as much as the wise, rich, and cultivated 
classes. Many of them refuse to join the Temperance Socie- 
ty, because they doubt whether they can keep the promise, 
but very few are so low that, having signed the pledge, they 
do not feel themselves bound by it. Intruth, our author shows 
himself ignorant of the nature of man, in the manner in which 
he brings this charge against the lower classes of society.— 
Moral distinctions are the last which are obliterated from the 
mind. Men may become so degraded that they seem incom- 
petent to act or think in reference to the future, long before 
the sanctity of a vow is despised. And it is for this very rea- 
son that a “pledge” is so important to the more ignorant classes; 
this is something they understand at once, and it asks no other 
expositor than their own consciences; when they have prom- 
ised not to drink ardent spirits, they no longer feel at liberty to 
touch it, for they see where the sin is; but while the sin con- 
sists only in an evil tendency, which requires years to be reali- 
zed, and may never be realized, the obligation is very vague, 
and does not bear upon the conscience of an ignorant man with 
sufficient strength to make him equal to persevering self-denial. 
It may be difficult to show to an ignorant man, that the first 
step in intemperance is sinful or even hurtful, but induce him 
to promise that he will not take the first step, and he is safe 
from the whole danger. We did’ not mean to say so much 
about the little extract we have made from Mr. Simpson’s book, 
and stop here. We intended tosay something about the effect 
of the example of signing a pledge to temperance, which is 
here spoken of as being very unimportant. But some other 
time will do as well for this. w. Ee 
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Aat. IV.—THEODORE, OR THE SCEPTIC’S PROGRESS TO 
BELIEF. 


BY DRe DE WETTE. 





TRANSLATED BY J. F-. CLARKE, OF LOUISVILLE. 





TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In a former number of the Messenger, we made some re- 
marks on the scale of theology in Germany at the present 
time. We took upon gS gemeee 2 to deny the oft told tale 
of German infidelity. e stated that there could be no 

reater mistake, than to class all German theology under the 
ade of Rationalism, and Infidelity. While there is, no 
doubt, much rationalism which is no better than pure deism, 
as it denies Inspiration and makes Reason supreme—there is 
also much of lofty and pure faith in the gospel of glad tidings. 
We think that it would be a great gain to us, to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the whole theological movement in Ger- 
many during the last hundred years. A great cycle of spec- 
ulation has been carried through in that country, which might 
be both a warning and an encouragement to us in this land. 
For we are going on rapidly toward the same end. Whoever 
can discern the signs of the times, must be aware that the old 
platforms of belief, are everywhere crumbling and breaking 
to pieces. Religion must find some other foothold than the 
Westminster Catechism, or the Saybrook Platform, or the 
Thirty-nine Articles. She must get her foot planted on the 
foundation of Apostles and Prophets, and of Jesus Christ the 
chief corner-stone. This state of things has been going on 
in Germany. They have been obliged to quit the symbols of 
faith left them by Melancthon and Calvin, for they found them 
at last empty and dry. Thereupon some hewed out for them- 
selves broken cisterns, which could hold no water, and bap- 
tised them Neology and Rationalism. But others have found 
their way to the living fountain, and are now lifting up the 
cry, ‘Ho! every one who thirsts, come ye to the waters!’"— 
The thing which has been there, must be here; for there is no 
new thing under the sun. Christian people are getting weary 
under the old creeds and notions stiffened by age, and must 
have others more intelligible and better adapted to present 
use. Revivals, and efforts to promote personal piety, do in- 
deed delay such change for a time, by turning the attention to 
something far better than opinions. But ultimately, they has- 
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ten the change, for they promote free thought; for where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. And by bringing the 
theologian in contact with the common mind, he is taught the 
necessity of altering his dogmas to suit them to the people. 

Meantime, the twilight is steadily deepening intoday. The 
progress of knowledge has become inevitable. Steadily ex- 
pands the circle of free thought and the love of knowledge. 
And with the diffusion of light, we run the risk of losing our 
warmth of feeling and glow of sentiment. It is an old word, 
often pruved true—He who increases knowledge, increases 
sorrow.’ And so it is, when knowledge is alone diffused. 

Well is it for that country which can use the experience of 
the past. God has spread before us, as if for our special 
warning and instruction, the fearful history of the French 
revolution, to show us what liberty of action is, when not con- 
trolled by moral and religious principle. He has also given 
us the history of German speculation and philosophy, to teach 
us what danger liberty of thought will run, when not guided 
by the light of fixed convictions. Both teach us the same 
lesson—that ‘the truth’ alone can make free. We have before 
us these two complete experiences. ‘Two great nations have 
for our sakes, (if we choose to make it so,) gone through the 
gulf of Unbelief. The question is now, Will we make use of 
their experiences, or wait till we learn by our own? 

The book, of which we propose to translate a portion, con- 
tains the history of the mental culture of a young German 
theologian. It describes his progress through error and doubt 
to truth and conviction. In it, we get a view cf the promi 
nent religious and theological parties of modern Germany. 
The following extracts from the author’s preface, will best 
explain his object: 

“JT wished in this book to show, that the doubts which a 
shallow and one-sided scientific reflection give rise to, will be 
removed by a deeper research. At the same time, I wished to 
bring to light the influence which Life exercises on science, 
and the whole connection existing between them. ll the 
incidents and events in the life of Theodore, are chosen with 
this special purpose. Since everything is made clearer by 
contrasts, I have drawn the path of theological culture which 
I esteemed the right one, between many side paths which I 
judged wrong. ‘These are—a dead and cold Rationalism—a 
false Supernaturalism—a sickly Mysticism—and the tendency 
to Catholicism. I have represented the old and simple faith, 
(in Theodore’s friend, John)—not indeed as the standard of 
truth, but yet as something respectable. * * * Since |, 
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with my opinions, belong to none of the parties, now domi- 
nantin Germany; neither to the Rationalists, nor to the Super- 
naturalists, there must be many unfavorable judgments pro- 
nounced upon the work. I hope none will be offended, if I 
pay no heed to most of them.’ 

It is our intention to publish in successive numbers of the 
Messenger such portions of the work as bear especially on the 
subject of theology. We shall omit much which relates chief- 
ly to literature and art, all which, belonging particularly to 

ermany, is of little practical concern to other nations. Yet 
it may surprise the attentive reader, versed in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of our country, to see so many familiar forms of 
opinion or practice, coming up here under new names. May 
the Father of lights make it instructive and profitable to our 
readers. 

This work was published first in 1822. The edition before 
us is the second, pulished 1828, at Berlin. Its author, Dr. De 
Wette, is among the great theologians of theday. Since the 
death of Schleiermacher, he may be ranked as the very first 
of their many great men. 


THEODORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The horn of the mail-coach sounded under the Linden trees. 
“here comes brother ‘Iheodore!” cried Frederica. The 
carriage soon drove into the court-yard, and the sister, impa- 
tient to receive her long-expected brother, hastened down the 
steps. She was surprised to find with him a companion, 
whom he introduced to her as his friend Landeck, cr st he 
had accompanied home to , ashe had written, and who 
came in turn with him to the house of his mother. The mo- 
ther tenderly embraced her son, whom she had not seen for 
two years, and who now came home on a visit from a distant 
university; and bade his companion welcome! Both mother 
and sister found their favorite but little altered, and that little 
tohis advantage: his form was more powerful, his appearance 
more manly, and his eyes had become darker and more full of 
fire. Frederica, too, must hear with blushes, that her brother 
could hardly have recognized his sister, in the blooming maid- 
en; and a side-glance at the stranger showed her that his eye 
also followed her with delight. 
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It was now evening See soon arrived the old minister of 
the village, who usually passed the hours of evening in the 
house of his friends—friends of many years. Theodore 
greeted him, the instructer of his youth, with heartiness and 
warmth, nd introduced him to his friend as that worthy man 
of whom he had so often spoken with thankfulness. After 
a conversation on different matters, the mother said: “Our 
guest will readily join in the usage of our family; and 
ou, Theodore, I trust, have not become uninterested in it;— 
et us begin our usual evening exercise.” 

There existed in this family the ancient and laudable cus- 
tom, of regular devotional exercises every evening. Theo- 
dore’s mother was of the opinion, that a family was the ear- 
liest and fittest place for planting, not only order, morality, and 
virtue, but also piety and goodness; and that domestic devo- 
tion was the foundation of a true and living Christian life. 
She was owner of the largest property in the village, and 
judged that she should set an example to the community in 
all good things; and since her household was numerous, she 
thought it her duty to cherish among them, not only industry 
and order, but also piety. Therefore she was regular in 
maintaining family devotion. The curate used commonly to 
lead these exercises; and only when sickness or absence de- 
tained him, did the lady herself undertake this duty; which, 
however, she could perform to the profit of all, by means of 
her mental and religious culture. 

The house-clock struck the hour, and the family came to- 
gether. The Pastor read a passage of Scripture, and explain- 
ed it, after which he closed with a fervent prayer. It was one 
of those passages which treat of Justification by Faith, and 
not by the works of the Law.- The interpreter spoke with 
emphasis, of the insufficiency of all human activity, and how 
no true peace could be attamed by it; that the man must, 
humbly recognizing his unworthiness, take hold of God’s 
grace in Christ, by whose blood we are washed pure from all 
sins. All the household appeared to be deeply moved by the 
meaning of this harangue, and Theodore could not wholly 
ward off the impression from himself. His friend alone felt 
himself ill at ease, and unfamiliar in this circle; he was absent 
and inattentive, and only attracted by the gaze, full of soul 
and of devotion, which Frederica fastened on the Pastor. _ 

_ When he found himself at night alone with Theodore In 
his bed-chamber, he could not conceal from him his dissatis- 
faction with this, to him, wholly unusual practice of family 
worship, and scarcely refrained from laughing at it. “To me 
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even,” said Theodore, “though from youth up accustomed to 
it, the matter now appears strange and unpleasant. I doubt 
whether any real good can be done by it, especially when 
such antiquated and irrational notions are brought forward, 
which are unintelligible and distasteful to the common sense of 
the people, and produce no fruits in life and action. No theme 
could be chosen for devotional exercises, more inappropriate 
than this one of Justification by Faith.” He wished to explain 
this more fully to his friend, but he broke off the conversation 
shortly, by remarking: “You know I have no taste for theo- 
logical conversation.” Butin return he confessed, with ani- 
mation, what a deep impression: the beauty of Frederica had 
made on him. 

Theodore answered with asmile: “Now the sympathy of 
our feelings is wholly complete! A certain reluctance, of 
which I am unable to give myself any account, has hitherto 
prevented me from making a similar confession to you. Your 
sister Theresa has wholly captivatedme.” And nowhe went 
into the praise of her beauty and grace—her spirit and her 
wit. 

“J am glad to hear it,” said Landeck; “and I can also give 
you the satisfaction of knowing that you have not displeased 
my sister. But at the same time, I cannot conceal from you 
that no connection with her is possible, except you give up 
the whim of your mother, of your becoming a country cu- 
rate.’ ‘Itisagreatpity,’ saidmy sister,‘that the interesting and 
talented young man should bury himself in a village; he de- 
serves to shine in the highest circles.’ And so say IJ, 
too, and have often said it already: a man of your 
sages. gifts, and attainments, is too good for a vil- 
age parson, and ought to look higher. And what good can 
you do ina village? I prefer a higher scene of action, from 
which one may exercise influence far and wide, and labor for 
the perfection of a whole nation.” 

He did not observe that the mind of his friend was deeply 
moved by these words. Theodore bade him good night, with- 
out saying anything more, and went into his room. He ee 
eda sleepless night in controversy with himself, in doubt about 


the choice of a profession, in uncertainty between the obedi- 
ence due his mother, and a personal disinclination, now first 
clear to his own mind, for the spiritual office; together witha 
love for the beautiful Theresa, whom, as had been told him, 
and as he had himself dimly perceived before, he must re- 
nounce, if he followed no different calling. 
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His pious mother had destined him to the office of a preach- 
er, in consequence of a vow which she had made while pray- 
ing for the recovery of a beloved husband. Her prayer was 
heard, and Heaven granted her a restoration of the life of her 
dear spouse for many years longer. Her sympathising part- 
ner assented to what she had vowed, and the Pastor of the 
village helped them more especially to fill out the proposed 

lan. 
f “What hinders,” said he, “your son from being my succes- 
sor in this very place? The possession of your property need 
not bring him into any disagreeable connection with his peo- 

le, but on the contrary, he will be thereby enabled to increase 
bis spiritual influence by a beneficent operation on the tempo- 
ral wants of his flock. He will be the Patriarch of the com- 
munity.” 

The old Pastor undertook the education of the growing 
boy. He strenuously advised, and the mother willingly con- 
sented, that he should attend the village school, where the 
Pastor himself instructed; remarking, that nothing worked so 
favorably upon the mind of youth, as intercourse with those 
of their own age. Pride and selfishness, to which children of 
high standing are especially liable, cannot be better keptdown, 
than by making them share instruction and sport with children 
of a lower condition. The danger of rudeness of manner 
which they thus incur, is far outweighed by the excellent 
influence exercised upon their sentiments aud feelings. 

Whilst Theodore, being a boy of capacity, far surpassed 
the other children in their studies, the Pastor took care that 
he should feel their superiority in other respects. He intro- 
duced weekly sports and trials of strength and activity for the 
youth of the village, over which a young countryman, expe- 
rienced in such matters, presided. Theodore took part in 
them, and generally was surpassed by the villagers, who were 
mostly stronger or more active than himself. Thus was 
formed a very pleasant connection between himself and them. 
The difference of rank was not wholly obliterated, yet they 
behaved toward each other with openness and confidence, 
without too much either of assumption or of bashfulness. _ 

He remained in the village till his sixteenth year. Beside 
the public school, he took private instruction from the Pastor 
during the last years of his residence there; but that he should 
not be without companions, a capable boy shared with him his 
instruction, with whom he soon formed a closer friendship. 
At last they were left to the instruction of the Pastor solely. 
But now he declared that he could carry his pupils no farther 
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with advantage, and advised that they should be sent to one 
of the colleges of the land. It was hard for the mother to 
part with her favorite, whom she loved with double tenderness 
since her husband’s death, and she asked whether she might 
not send for tutors to finish their education, who could at the 
same time attend to the mind of the young Frederica. But 
the Pastor showed her the necessity of her boy’s leaving home, 
not merely on account of greater progress in his studies, but 
also on account of the better growth of his character, in a 
large community, and under a regular discipline, and fixed 
mode of lite. And so the mother consented. 

When Theodore, with his friend, whom we shall call John, 
departed for the University, it was settled that they should de- 
vote themselves to the study of theology. Both had received 
a pious education—in knowledge both were on an equality, 
but their dispositions and characters were very different. John 
was of a still and quiet turn of mind, and his intellect was less 
adapted to self-dependance and freedom of thought, than to re- 
ceive, and take in, and hold fast, the knowledge imparted to 
him. On this account he was more inclined to the study of 
language and history. But on the other hand, Theodore had, 
even as a child, manifested an earnestly-inquiring and active 
intellect, and not unfrequently embarrassed his teacher by 
shrewd questions. He had distinguished himself at school 
more in the mathematical and logical departments than in Phi- 
losophy, and he impatiently longed for the lectures upon Phi- 
losophy which he expected to have opportunities of hearing at 
the Unineedltt; 

In the first year, the two friends attended about the same 
courses of lectures upon biblical interpretation, the language of 
scripture, and church history. But Theodore attended more 
to Philosophy and John to Grammar and History, as addi- 
tional studies. And while on these side paths, their course ap- 
peared already toseparate. ‘This became yet more apparent 
in the way in which they respectively followed out and specu- 
pe upon the theological knowledge and views imparted to 
them. 

Their instructor in Biblical Interpretation, an old, very learn- 
ed and also clear thinking man, was accustomed, on all dispu- 
ted passages to lay before his hearers a multitude of opinions 
and views, and to give the reasons for and against, withoutpo- 
sitively deciding either one way or the other. He went over 
the gospel history, and failed not to adduce the different opin- 
ions of recent interpreters upon the miracles, whilst he pointed 
out their objectionable side, but yet did not wholly reject them. 
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The impression made by these lectures on the two friends 
was very different. Whilst John very laboriously treasured 
up in his note books the doubts of these later critics, he never- 
theless regarded them as examples of an useless and self-con- 
ceited ingenuity, to which he ascribed little value and with 
which he could hardly take the trouble to be offended. But 
Theodore earnestly received them, busied himself therewith 
exceedingly, carried them out further, and defined them more 
exactly, and in the meantime employed his lately acquired 

hilosophy in opposing from reason and principles, what he 
fad been before taught to doubt on grounds of history and 
grammar. 

The two friends frequently disputed about these things with- 
out coming to any mutual understanding. John always relied 
on the plain meaning of the words, and often pointed out with 
acuteness the arbitrary character of modern interpretations, 
and their opposition to the usual application of language; and 
kept himself fast to the old views. 

Theodore tried to show on philosophical grounds that a mir- 
acle was an impossibility, and when he could find nothing to 
reply to the meaning of the language, he threw doubts over 
the authenticity of the whole passage, and pointed out the con- 
tradictions and variations which were to be found in the dif- 
ferent gospels. 

But John could find an answer to this, by showing that such 
differences were partly only apparent, partly unessential, 
partly the natural consequence of the difference of authors, and 
kept himself always confined to particulars. Theodore paid 
little attention to all his laborious examinations, and kept his 
eye more-on the whole, and ventured general and sweeping 
judgments. 

The result of the theological studies of the first year, was, in 
Theodore’s case, the weakening of all his former opinions res- 
pecting the origin of Christianity. The holy atmosphere of 
glory which had hitherto surrounded the life of Jesus and the 
whole evangelical history, had now disappeared—but instead 
of satisfactory historical insight he had gained only doubt, un- 
certainty, incoherence of opinion. On the other hand, John 
had gained nothing new of any consequence except a better 
and more exact view of the meaning of scripture language and 
correcting many opinions which did not regard essentials.— 
And he had given up nothing of importance which he had learn- 
ed under the instruction of the Pastor, and though not in a 
condition to overcome the doubts of Theodore, yet these made 
no impression on him and did not disturb his convictions. 
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During the second year the two friends went yet wider 
apart. 

Sd kept with his old Instructor in biblical interpretation; 
but Theodore, who found with him only doubts, not decision 
and certainty, betook himself to another more youthful inter- 
preter, who had the reputation of being a heretic, and against 
whom the = Pastor had warned him. John reminded him 
of this; but Theodore replied, that in the pursuit of truth, he 
need fear nothing, but uncertainty and restraint; and invited his 
friend to accompany him that they might try his opinions to- 
gether. John agreed to go with him to a few lectures, to see 
whether this man would suit him. But he felt himself imme- 
diately repelled by the shallowness of his grammatical expla- 
nations, and declared that he could find nothing here to suit 
him; while Theodore was strongly attracted by the freedom 
of mind, and splendid intellectual acuteness of the man, and 
determined to remain with him. He followed with pleasure 
the ingenious and bold combinations, by which, out of the cus- 
toms and notions of the age; out of historical circumstances; 
out of concealed, unconscious hints, which the story itself gave; 
the wonderful and incomprehensible parts of the gospel story 
were changed into a natural and comprehensible narrative.— 
But yet more was he attracted and satisfied by the unforced 
and clear developement of the meaning of the sayings of Jesus 
and their explanation into the general truths of human reason. 

At the same time with these biblical studies, Theodore at- 
tended lectures on the doctrine of morals by a Kantian philo- 
sopher, whereby a whole new world was opened to him. He 
thought of the self-dependance of the Reason in its utterance 
of Laws; of the freedom of the will, by which it is lifted above 
nature and fate; of the disinterestedness of virtue, sufficient for 
itself, and needing no reward; of pure respect for a self-impo- 
sed moral law; these new ideas seized his mind with a mer on 
power, and filled him with lofty consciousness of personal dig- 
nity. Those dim notions of the love of God and of Christ, of 
the new birth, of putting on the new man, of the power of God’s 
crace in the human mind, which he retained from the instruc- 
tions of his youthful teacher, he now translated into this lan- 
guage, and they seemed to him more intelligible and certain. 
When his bible interpreter showed him in Christ only the Kan- 
tian wise man, who taught in figurative language, and em- 
blems suited to his age, what our time can express in pure 
and abstract thoughts—he felt himself by this view uncom- 
monly elevated and satisfied. It seemed to him as if the lofty 
form of Christ, surrounded by glories, had come down to meet 
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him like a friend, and standing in clear day light came up to him 
to answer his questions. His awe for him diminished, but his 
respect and confidence in him increased. 

et he was not wholly free from doubt, by which this res- 
pect and trust was somewhatshaken. Many of the sayings of 
Jesus, cost Theodore’s teacher a good deal of trouble to ex- 
plain into common truths of the reason; and the suspicion 
crept in that Christ had either adapted himself to the supersti- 
tion of his times or had not been wholly free from enthusiasm. 
And with some other of his teachings, after the given explana- 
tion, there only remained a wholly empty, common-place 
thought, which stood in no just connection with the envelope 
which contained it. And Christ was frequently changed from 
the highly revered Teacher, of whom Theodore earnestly 
sought answers and information, into a friend with whom he 
disputed, and with whose ideas he was often dissatisfied. 

He confided many such doubts to his friend John, whose 
friendship and attachment toward him was unchangeable, 
though not unfrequently he met him with decided opposition, 
and in secret shook his head at his friend’s errors. When The- 
odore pointed out to him how this or that saying of Christ did 
not wholly coincide with the truths of reason, he used com- 
monly to answer—lI certainly do not yet wholly understand 
much which Christ has said; but I believe that he, who was 
without sin or error, has said nothing but the truth, and hope 
that I, depending on him, will always increase somewhat in 
Insight. Much, which I could not at first understand, but re- 
ceived in faith, ] have now learnt to comprehend. We are 
children in understanding; how can we attain at once to the 
on growth of him, in whom dwelt the fullness of the God- 

ead? 

Theodore called this humility weakness and cowardice — 
“Why,” said he, “has God given’us our reason, except that we 
should use it? And has not the Apostle himself invited us to 
do so when he says ‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good?’” 

“You forget,” objected John, “the connection in which this was 
said. We must prove human spirits, human doctrines and 
opinions, but not the spirit of God, which dwelt in Christ in in- 
finite fulness and which we ought humbly to obey.” 

“But,” replied Theodore, “if the Divine Spirit speaks tous in 
human language, and by human notions, then we ought to un- 
derstand what is said, seek to distinguish the true meaning 
from the false, especially since we do not receive it immedi- 
ately, but it is transmitted to us at second and third hand.” 
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John had nothing of consequence to reply to this; for he 
could not bring up the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture, 
which he believed, but was unable to defend against the doubts 
of Theodore. 

Thus went our friend, with hasty step, forward upon the 
path of doubt. He often felt dizzy when he looked down from 
the steep summit which he had reached into the narrow, quiet 
valley of his childhood’s faith, m which he had lived so peace- 
fully andcalmly. Buta secret power drew him irresistibly 
forward, and a bold spirit kept up his heart. He hoped to be 
near the goal, where, as he perceived, clearness, peace, and 
rest, awaited him. 

Only too soon was he at the goal of doubt, without finding 
what he hoped. The Kantian doctrine of the Deity whom 
reason demands in order to restore the dominion ®f virtue in 
the world, and reward it with happiness—fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon his soul, and extinguished the flame of its devotion, 
and left behind a sad and melancholy darkness. Virtue in it- 
self has no need of God—she has her law and her power in the 
reason; but that she may more easily conquer in the battle 
with sense, an Almighty God must be near as judge and re- 
warder. A proud, but a sad thought, empty of consolation! 
We cannot say then that God is, and we in Him, through Him, 
and by Him; but Reason is, and He on her account and through 
her. Is that the true and living God, and not much rather a 
shadow of our own thought? Is that the God who has spoken 
to the Fathers and the Prophets, and revealed himself by migh- 
ty signs and wonders? Is that the father of Jesus Christ, of 
whom he declares, that he says and does nothing which he has 
not seen and heard from Him? 

Such questions and others of a similar kind did Theodore 
put to himself, without being able to answer them in any other 
way than with a terrible, No! He felt himself lonely and de- 
serted with his independent, self-sufficing reason; like a child 
who has lost its father. His heavenly father, to whom before 
he had looked up with child-like trust, was taken from him; 
and also his friend and guide, Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
son of the Father, had vanished away from him. He soon 
made the discovery with terror, that he was no longer in a 
condition to pray. What could prayer be to him now but a 
soliloquy, but acollecting together and arraying of his own 
thoughts? He could no longer ask for strength and succor 
from above; to ask any thing from such a God as he believed 
in, was only asking of himself. A God who is only the eter- 
nal order of the world, the support of the moral law, can only 
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do what is initself necessary and has been ordained from eter- 
nity. How then can prayer bend His will, and produce an 
effect which would not have also come of itself without that 
prayer? 

With tears Theodore fell on the neck of his friend John and 
disclosed to him his pain. He knew not what to reply, but 
could only say with greatemotion—“If you can no longer pray 
for yourself, then I will pray for you”—and the feeling with 
which he pressed him to his heart, showed that he would do it 
in earnest and with fervor. This discovery made the good 
John very thoughtful, and he was for a long time still and 
turned wholly inward. 

But one day he came to Theodore with a cheerful face and 
said, I am no longer anxious about you, and be you also of 
good courage. The Lord leads you by another path than 
mine, the path of hard trial, and it will have a good outlet.— 
The apostle says that faith, hope and love are enduring, these 
three, but Love is the greatest of the three. Now keep to love 
and so will you also find once more, faith and hope. “I will 
love till I die,” said Theodore, pressing his hand, “1 vow it to 
you, and to the whole world. So long as our hearts beat, we 
are united by an inspiration for truth and virtue, for all that is 
good, great, and lovely.” 

It will easily be understood, that our friend did not go back 
on the path he had entered; and it is not necessary circum- 
stantially to recount the farther steps by which he was brought 
to relinquish the whole of his old belief. The more frequently 
that the feeling of sadness and inward emptiness came over 
him so much theless did he permitit to shake his purpose. The 
foy of his soul was not wholly gone, and what he wanted in 
blissful rest and deep inward satisfaction, was in some measure 
replaced by an enthusiasm for a moral ideal, for which he con- 
stantly found fresh nourishment in pursuing the study of philo- 
sophy. Especially was he filed full with a glowing love for 
freedom, and with a hope of its introduction into the life ofna- 
tions. He seized with animation the political ideal, set in 
circulation by the French revolution, and joined to the philo- 
sophical study of morals and of religion that of politics and na- 
tional law. 

This also gave rise to his acquaintance with Landeck, the 
son of a man holding a high station in the government, who 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of Politics, and whose aim 
and hope it was to enter on a political career. He was 4 
youth of various accomplishments, who joined to clearness of 
understanding a lofty spirit of patriotism, and thereby very 
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much interested our friend Theodore. But he was very defi- 
cient in depth and truth of feeling, and in firmness of character, 
arising from his education in the dissipated, variously moved 
life of the metropolis; and the absence of all genuine religious 
culture. Even in his studies he was quick and versatile, ra- 
ther than thorough and profound. And he was wholly defi- 
cient in the sentiment of Religion, and all things therewith con- 
nected. 

Theodore, to whom this was always a matter of heart-felt 
interest, would have been repelled from him by this, had he not 
been drawn back and retained anew by his zeal for practical 
philosophy, which he shared with Landeck, and a certain 
other interest, the reason of which was not wholly clear to him- 
self. Was it the variety of information he possessed, the 
judgment of his highly polished taste, by means of which Lan- 
deck’s conversation became so entertaining and even instruc- 
tive—was it this which fastened him so closely to his society? 
Or was it the fine tone of his manners, his acquaintance with 
the great world, in which he already seemed to be able to move 
with grace and elegance; or the joy with which he pursued a 
great course and entered on a wide sphere of action, where he 
hoped for power and opportunity of executing his dearest 
ideal? So much is certain, that Theodore’s imagination enter- 
ed readily into the views which opened before his friend, and 
listened willingly to Landeck when he said that he too ought 
to enter the same course, for which he possessed all necessary 
capacity and knowledge, und where his expansive mind would 
find its only suitable sphere. 

Theodore listened to such remarks, without indulging the 
thought of choosing another profession in opposition to the 
wish and vow of his mother. But he could not ward off a 
sinking of spirit when he compared his present convictions 
with his earlier ones and those ofhis mother and the old Pas- 
tor,and thought too that he must soon preach in his native 
town from the same spot where the old servant of Christ was 
used to teach a doctrine, to him, alas! grown too unfamiliar. 

The time drew near for him to make a visit to his home du- 
ring the holidays. It was the wish of his mother that he should 
then make his first attempt at preaching. She wished as soon 
as possible to see him in the holy place, and the Pastor gave 
his consent, though with some reluctance. It appeared to him 
to be yet too a for the trial, notwithstanding, he thought 
no great harm could come of it, and it might serve to excite 
and encourage Theodore. 

Our friend was resolved to remain true to his convictions in 
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this discourse; and John, from whom he had somewhat sepa- 
rated by his intercourse with Landeck, but who always pre- 
served the same affection and truth for him, confirmed him in 
this purpose. “I love you,” said he,“from old habit and inclina- 
tion; but what makes you yet more dear to me now, is the un- 
terrified courageous zeal for truth, and the frankness with 
which you open every thing, veiling nothing, either from your- 
self nor others. How could I advise you to relinquish this 
truthfulness when about to stand up before your mother, sister, 
teacher and old friends as herald of the truth? Let what you 
have to say be well considered and properly weighed, but 
speak it out confidently as it hes in your soul.” 

The first plan was, for the two friends to journey home to- 
gether; but when Landeck had persuaded Theodore to go with 
him to the metropolis, and there be made acquainted with his 
family before returning home, John made it a pretext to free 
himself from the disagreeable society of Landeck, that he wish- 
ed to travel by the Harz mountains to visit a relation who lived 
there. He also wished to escape the embarrassment which 
he should feel in staying in the capital. Without any rude- 
ness of manner, he was too modest and simple not to feel out 
of place among fashionable people. Besides he had a fixed 
dislike to the world of fashion, which appeared to him to be 
empty, vain, and Godless. Theodore on the contrary felt a 
strong impulse to become acquainted with the great world, 
and under the condition of following him soon, he let John 
take his own way, and betook himself with Landeck to the 
capital. 

The days which he here spent in Landeck’s family past by 
like the wind, a new, rich, and glittering world was opened be- 
forehim. The fair buildings of the city, which now cluster- 
ed together in calm greatness before his window; the curiost- 
ties and works of art, which he visited with his friend; the 
theatre where the masterpieces of the German Drama were 
performed with equal taste and splendor, and where he was 
surrounded by the hitherto little known magic of music; the 
refinement of the social intercourse in the house of Landeck, 
where the most distinguished men of the city were assembled, 
who displayed in their conversation a wealth of experience 
and of ideas; in fine, the grace and amiability of the narrow 
household circle, in which the beautiful Theresa glittered, al- 
ways the soul of a lively and spirited entertainment; all this 
might well throw our friend into a kind of mental tumult, 
which he was in great danger of forgetting and losing himselt. 

At last he was able to resolve on leaving this circle, and 
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Landeck offered to accompany himhome. The scenes which 
they had been passing through offered ample materiel for en- 
tertaining discourse on their journey, and Theodore was never 
tired of asking questions about this thing and that, but chiefly 
about the family connections of his friend Landeck. 

(To be continued in a future number.) 


LINES AT AN ORDINATION, 


WRITTEN ON WITNESSING THE ORDINATION OF A YOUNG MAN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Welcome unto care and toil! 
Welcome, sower! to the field. 
Guardian of the vintage soil, 
Every seed shall harvest yield.— 
Every seed shall spring and grow, 
Heaven its blessincs on it rain, 
Fruit shall hang from every bough, 
Not one effort shall be yain. 


Pastor!—to the altar draw, 

Not in sorrow, not in fear, 

But with solemn love and awe, 

And a sense that God is near. 

To the bridal, to the grave, 

To the lonely mourner’s home, 
Where their words may cheer or save, 
Thither too thy steps must come. 


Care and toil belong to all, 

Grief his page of life may blot,— 
But though arrowy evils fall, 
Blest is still the Pastor’s lot. 
Blest, if he his part perform ;— 
His reward for duties done, 
Friends to share the sun and storm, 
Hearts to echo tone for tone :— 


Childhood which its hopes hath cast 
On the altar of the Lord, 

Age, whose best days are the last,— 
Such the Pastor’s high reward. 

Hail then to the work of God! 
Come as sent by his dear Son, 
Tread the paths thy Savior trod, 
Welcome, consecrated one! 
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Art. V.—SCIENCE OF TRAVELLING. 


Few, of the many that travel, know how to travel, or do it 
scientifically; few, in fact, know that there is any science jn 
the matter. Men start upon a journey wholly unfurnished — 
not with clothes, but with what is of more value, patience: 
they leave home, and any one may see that they have left 
their good-nature, also, behind them.—I heard, not long since, 
of a well-known divine who found himself upon the road to 
Lexington without his purse; but he was not half as thought- 
less as most men; for they go abroad, and forget their good 
sense and good temper: money may be borrowed; forbear- 
ance and philosophy are found at no broker’s shop. 

He is a true Christian that finds good everywhere, and does 
good everywhere; no matter how poisonous the flower, he 
will get honey from it. To him a stage is a school, in which 
he is both teacher and scholar; and a steamboat, a university. 
He will gain more that will live forever, in one day’s jolting 
over an Ohio road, than many do ina course of moral philos- 
ophy; and will make the Erie Canal advance his eternal, more 
than the flour-dealer makes it serve his temporal, interest. 

But such men are rare. There are few truth-seers in the 
world; and the man that is blind to all good in his opponent— 
that cannot see the truth that is in his adversary—will jour- 
ney round the world, and leave a lesson unlearned at every 
step. 

Go into a western steamboat, and what a family-scene you 
meet with! Men that, for days together, are eating, sleeping, 
and living, in the same little room, walking up and down with 
unshaven beards, and hats drawn over their eyebrows, looking 
sour defiance at one another, like caged wild beasts. But in 
some corner of the boat, perhaps, you will find an old man, 
rough and unlearned, with hard hands and ruddy cheeks— 
whose kind eye and ever-varying smile, will be to you like the 
first gleam of summer-light to the Laplander. On one side of 
him is a wild boy from the woods—on the other, a seneeen 5 
student from Cambridge or Yale, while opposite sits a ric 

planter from Mississippi; and they have all gathered around 
the ancient, as moths around a candle, because of his bright- 
ness of temper: So winning a thing is amiability! it hides 
ignorance from the learned, and poverty from him that is rich. 

Or would you go a step farther with our old Christian:— 
Ride with him in a coach, filled to the utmost, and with a 
peevish child as supernumerary. While others fret and groan, 
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he watches the untiring, all-enduring efforts of the mother to 
still her tired infant, and old as he is, learns from her a new 
lesson of love, and patience, and uncomplaining faith: and 
when she is worn out, he takes her child, and plays at bo-peep 
with it, and talks to it of its play-things, and wins it from its 
weariness, and soothes its fretted mind, till it slumbers on his 
knee, and the mother’s heart is eased, and all is bright again. 

Such a man, go where he will, finds love and respect, be- 
cause he loves and respects what is true and excellent in oth- 
ers. He is, indeed, a citizen of the world; a man, nota 
mere American or Englishman. He travels, not to find fault 
with others, or other lands, or exalt himself or his own land; 
but to gain that real wisdom that will make Jew and Gentile, 
Yankee and Southron, American and European—equal in his 
sight. 

‘Patriotism is, with very many, amean and selfish love; it 
not only puts our own land foremost, but sneers at other lands: 
true patriotism despises no one. ‘To love one’s country, is 
easier and less noble than to love the Right; and the office of 
the real patriot is—not to support and cheer on his country, 
right or wrong—but to lead her in the path of Justice and 
well-doing. 

Let him that would travel, then, go forth in the hope and 
endeavor of growing better by his way-faring, no matter how 
short the journey. It is scarce possible to ride or sail an 
hundred miles, without a chance for growth in liberality, kind- 
ness, forbearance, and love. We that study books are not 
the only educated ones; the world is a school, and God the 
Instructor. There is not a human being but has his lesson 
~~ him, to learn or neglect at will. The sailor may learn 

aith, Perseverance, Hope; the soldier Mercy and Forgive- 
ness: the merchant and lawyer have daily lessons of Honesty 
set them; and the physician and pastor may grow my in 
Sympathy and Love: the farmer and mechanig have for their 
task, Industry and Temperance; while the traveller goes 
through the whole great course, and more than all others, 
should end, whatever he began, a Christian and Philanthro- 
pist. Je He Ps 
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Arr. VI.—UNITARIAN PECULIARITIES OF FAITH. 


On what points do Unitarians differ from their opponents? 

Not on points of morality, butof faith. 

And wherein lies the value of religious faith? 

It lies in its influence upon the character and life; or, if its 
value lies not in this, yet will it, if valuable, produce this influ- 
ence, and become visible in the life, for the true faith beareth 
fruit,—love, joy, peace and temperance. Now we wish toask 
ofour reader if there be not some points of religious faith which 
have no influence upon the hearts and lives of men; we think 
there are many such, and we further think that the true chain 
of division between the Unitarian and his neighbor, consists in 
great part of these uninfluential, and therefore in our eyes, un- 
important points. 

Among them we number first, a belief in the Trinity, taken by 

itself; whether we think God to bea simple one or a mysteri- 
ous three, as long as our views of His character remain pure, 
does not, and cannot affect our minds or conduct; it isa matter 
of simple intellectual belief, to be held or not, according to evr 
dence; and were it plainly set forth in the Word we should wil- 
lingly receive the ‘Trinity, and yet be in every important res- 
pect what we are now, rejecting it—But how different in its 
effect a change in our faith respecting the character of the All- 
Holy One.—How diflerent our views of life, of duty, of our re- 
lations to Him, and to each other, if we regard Him as a Ty- 
rant instead ofa Father.—The distinction between the influen- 
tial power of these two points is clear, and equally clear to us 
is the unimportance of the one, the immense importance of the 
other. But does the Unitarian differ from his opponent, res- 
pecting God’s character, ornature? 
_ It is true that the anti-Unitarian in his pulpit speaks of the De- 
ity in otherlanguage than the Unitarian uses; but why? if we 
mistake not, it is because he thinks men more likely to be 
scared than to be led to religion, and dwells therefore in his 
sermon upon the fearful attributes of Jehovah; but compare 
with him in private your own views, and you will find you! 
self by his side. 

On the subject of Original Sin, also there are two distinct 
points of faith, The Anti-Unitarian says that because of Ad- 
am’s Sin all men are born sinful, and being sinful merit God’s 
wrath, &c. What is meant by all this? It is meant, 1st that 
all human beings are disposed to do what is wrong by natures 
are born with passions and desires which are not self-limited 
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and tend continually to run into excess, thereby becoming evil; 
and 2d that his having this peculiar tendency to do evil is ow- 
ing in some way to Adam’s fall. Now many Unitarians ac- 
cept both these points, and all of them the first one, and for the 
latter we would ask any one, that is not orthodox-mad, if a be- 
lief in itcan affect the heart or life? Is itnot a matter of mere 
historic interest? Our duties as citizens of the United States 
can be just as well performed whether we know whose mis- 
management gave rise to our Revolution or not: and we can 
be just as good citizens of the world whether we know or not 
whose act brought upon us our worldly constitution and laws. 
The character of the law-giver is important to help explain his 
laws, but the question ‘who gave rise to his legislation’ is of 
mere historic interest. 

And how isit with regardto the Atonement?) The Unita- 
rian believes that God to save man from doing evil continually, 
sent Jesus of Nazareth, to walk with him for a season, and b 
his teachings, his examples, and his death to lead the lost ones 
back into the Heaven-ward path; what the full influence of 
Christ’s death was he does not now see; it may have acted to 
effect man’s salvation in some mode of which he knows no- 
thing, and can therefore believe nothing. Farther than this 
he believes in the super-human character, purity, and power 
of Jesus. And to these points of faith what does his opponent 
add? He adds a vague belief as to the nature or machinery,(as 
distinct from the character,) of the mode in which Christ’s death 
operated to save man; anda more definite one as to the nature 
ofthe Saviour. But surely the influential faith is that in the 
means of salvation as given to us by Christ, and in the fact of 
salvation as bearing upon and explaining God’s moral nature, 
and not that in the mode taken, which at most can only explain 
His intellectual action: and as to the nature of our Redeemer, 
though it may be said, (and we think unanswerably,) that we 
judge of the moral nature by the character, and therefore that 
Christ, being superhuman in character, was so likewise in na- 
ture, it matters nothing; for those that speak of his mere hu- 
manity, mean only that his character and nature were those 
of man, made perfect, and what idea of the Divine One have 
we, save of our own selves infinitely perfected? 

And with regard to Free Will, the Anti-Unitarian, when he 
says man can do nothing of himself, means little or no more 
than that man unassisted can do nothing, a fact which all Uni- 
tarians admit: and if some in the pulpit go farther, and talk 
of the utter inability of the sinner to do right, they contradict 
themselves in the next sentence, by calling on him to repent, 
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and in every moment’s practice disprove their ownassertions. 

And this brings us to another class of differences, arising 
from the extravagant language of many Anti-Unitarians; they 
caricature every doctrine which they hold; believing thatman 
is more liable by nature to do wrong than right, they talk of 
total depravity; the very man that, as a clergyman, says man 
is utterly bad, and totally defiled in his nature,—will, as a 
friend, talk of the natural disposition of all good impulses to 
run into excess, and so become evil—and that is what he 
means, and all he means, by a depraved nature; he is there- 
fore guilty of misrepresentation, or caricaturing. And in ev- 
ery other influential, »nd not merely speculative, doctrine 
preached by our opponents, there isa centre upon which all 
agree, and to which the greater part of those opponents, as 
far as we can learn, in reality confine their faith, while they 
put forth, or, if layman, profess to believe in those that put 
forth, very exaggerated statements of that faith. Itis done, 
doubtless, that it may produce an effect upon men, and as tra- 
gedians overact their parts for effect, sodo very many of the 
clergy. The preacher sees men degraded and unchristian, or 
anti-Christian, and he pours forth a rousing sermon upon God’s 
Justice; he applies the microscope to this awful attribute, and 
while therest of the Divine character remains scarce visible, 
magnifies this trait till, to the affrighted hearer, the fires of hell 
seem already closing about him; till the heavens crackle and 
shrink with the fierce heat, and the clods of the valley glow 
like a furnace. 

Or it may be the Atonement that he chooses; and to set 
God’s great goodness before his auditors, he speaks of man’s 
weakness, his sinfulness, his utter worthlessness;—he shows 
that God has done all for him, and borne all from him; Pro- 
phets and mighty men came from Him to His erring children, 
and yet they erred: last of all, He sent His Son, to teach, to 
suffer, and to die, for us; knowing and feeling that to die for 
another, is the supremest proof of love, truth, and nobleness, 
he wakes every sleeping heart by painting the dying Savior, 
the flowing blood; and feeling, farther, that the death of one 
above us, for us, appeals to some of the strongest of our emo- 
tions, he speaks of the dying God, the redeeming blood of the 
Incarnate Deity—and groans, and cries, and tears, answer 
him; he produces his effect, and is satisfied. But this effect 
has been produced by what he would call a strong appeal, or 
what we call exaggeration. 

The differences, then, between Unitarians and their oppo 
nents, are of two classes: the one consisting of those points 
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of faith which we regard as, in themselves, unimportant; the 
other, of exaggerations of points of real consequence; for 
instance, in the doctrine of total Depravity as coming from 
Adam, we have the historical point of faith as to its origin, and 
also the exaggerated view of man’s great tendency to sin— 
The first, bemg without influence, we care not to dispute, 
except on account of certain collateral results; but as the 
last may have very great effect upon character and conduct, 
we, as Unitarians, would clear from the central truth the un- 
true envelope. And it is the same with every other article of 
faith that is influential; the Unitarian receives it, but strips off 
what he believes an earthy crust. He believes in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—and that in character, purpose, and in- 
fluence, they are One: he believes in man’s imperfect nature, 
in Christ’s atonement, in God’s foreknowledge, in special 
grace, in regeneration, and in a future life.* 

If what we have said be correct, it will be seen that Unita- 
rians do not reject those doctrines, which are designated as 
peculiar to Christianity, but only the corruptions of them.— 
They deal in negotions, as all Reformers do and must; they 
deny what is false, in their eyes. They do not say to the 
Presbyterian or Episcopalian, “Your system is all false,” but, 
“Your system is in essence the same as ours, but you have 
added to what we conceive to be the exact doctrines of Jesus, 
certain shades, and modes of expression, which we believe 
always valueless and sometimes harmful, and therefore reject. 
You also hold various uninfluential, metaphysical doctrines, 
which we would believe had we any evidence of their truth, 
and which we do not care to disprove, unless for the purpose 
of freeing you from a prejudice against us. To think them 
all-important we deem a mischievous error, and would there- 
fore do that opinion away; but do not feel that you are any 
more affected by them, in themselves, than by other matters of 
speculative faith.” 

But it may be said that the opponents of Unitarianism full 
believe what they say, and do not = their faith. If 
we thought so, we should grieve—not because the characters 
of most of them could be injuriously affected by their head- 
faith in total depravity, and unconditional election—for, thank 
God! the instincts of the human heart are too pure and too 


* See Mr. Dewey’s excellent article on the Unitarian Belief, first published 
in No. 69, (new series, No. 39,) of Christian Messenger, July, 1835; and re- 
published in a pamphlet form, in which form it may be had at Mr. Flash’s 
—" in this city; where his article on Calvinistic Ethics may also be 
ound. 
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strong to let in so foul inhabitants—but we should grieve to 
know that prejudice could so sway even the intellect, as todrag 
from under those instincts. But we do not believe that the 
mass of our opponents fully believe what we should think they 
did from their words. From every great Church in our land 
are coming forth those who have put off the old faith, but yet 
retain its form; who, standing between us and the followers 
of old Calvinism, are preparing to come yet nearer to us, to 
drop extravagant expressions, to reject (with Coleridge.) the 
word, original, from the term, Original Sin,* as surplusage— 
and so on through the catalogue. 

We have no fear, then, but that Reform will go on; many 
that once breathed fire and persecution against Unitarianism, 
are now laboring as assiduously against its opposite, and 
though our antagonists still, we bid them God speed. Whether 
they or we be in the true path, while they labor to clear from 
the form of Truth, the rags and tatters of Superstition, we 


wish not to put one pebble in their way. J. He Pe 


Art. VII.—AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF JOHN, FROM VERSE IsT To 18TH, INCLUSIVE. 


In considering the above passage, and in offermg some 
thoughts by way of elucidation, it is not necessary to detail 
at large the respective explanations which have been given of 
this celebrated introduction; a brief sketch is all that is ne- 
cessary. The primary terms, of which the true sense is dis- 
puted, are, “the beginning,” and “the word.” While some have 
thought that the first alluded to the beginning of the Creation, 
others have contended for the beginning of the Gospel, or 
Christ’s public ministry. 

Again. “The Word,” some have considered to signify 
Divine Wisdom personified, in allusion to the 8th chapter of 
Proverbs. Others, that Jesus Christ is intended, as he is cer- 
tainly called, “the Word of God,” emphatically, although it 1s 
acknowledged only once, in the New Testament, where it 
admits of no dispute, as in Revelation, chapter 19, verse 13. 
While the tide of popular opinion has for ages maintained it to 
express the second person, in what is called “the trinity of 
persons in the Godhead,” and the language here used, is tr 
umphantly urged as decisive in favor of this hypothesis; with 
how little justness, will appear upon a fair examination. 

* Because, says Coleridge, “if it be sin, it must be original,” that is, origi- 


nal with the sinner: Original Sin is, therefore, not what a man t a ut 
what he originates. In this sense, who does not believe in Original Sin! 
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A distinguished writer has, on this subject, made the follow- 
ing observations :—-“ This very gross and fatal mistake, of 
making “the Word,” in the beginning of St. Johns Gospel a 
real person, distinct from God, as a being next, or equal, to God 
himself,—has misled for ages, and still misleads the Christian 
world in general. ‘This you will find in all writing of Divines, 
ancient and modern. Look into commentaries and annota- 
tions, upon the Scriptures; consult Lexicons, Dictionaries,and 
you find Logos, the Word, interpreted almost universally, “a 
name of Christ;” “the substantial word;” “the second person 
in the Trinity,” &c.—layimg down this interpretation and de- 
finition of the term, as a matter absolutely fixed, and thus 
throwing a wrong bias on the minds of young scholars and 
heedless readers.” 

I proceed to offer the following observations: 

It is natural to ask, in the outset of the investigation, wheth- 
er by the term “Word” in this passage, the Apostie did not 
mean to convey the same sense which the current use and 
acceptation of it imports, through all the sacred Scriptures? 
that which the same Apostle uses it in other parts of his writ- 
ings, (with only one exception. Rev. 19—13,) as well as by 
the other Apostles—as also by our Lord himself? For unless 
such general sense should be found inconsistent with, and irre- 
concileable to the rest of the Apostle’s language in this pas- 
— surely would be more safe so to understand and ap- 
ply it. 

I shall first endeavor to exhibit the sense in which this ex- 
pression is universally used, throughout the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and then make the application to the connection be- 
fore us. 

In nearly one hundred and twenty places in the New Tes- 
tament, and in a great multiplicity, which it would be needless 
to enumerate, in the Old, the term, “Word of God,” and *the 
Word,” sometimes in the singular, and sometimes in the plu- 
ral—uniformly denotes, not a person, or an individual being, 
but the expression of the Divine will, conveyed in language; 
either in a direct manner, as when God said, “Let there be 
light, and there was light;” when He spoke all things into 
existence; or indirectly, as when he especially dictated to the 
Prophets, and spoke by them His will on various occasions, or 
declared his purposes respecting mankind at large, in the pro- 
mise of the Messiah, and the consequent blessings which he 
would condescend to bestow on them by him; or when he 
appointed those eye and ear witnesses of Jesus Christ—the 
Apostles—“to speak the things which they had seen and 
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heard”—*to declare the promise” and the fulfilment of “the 
promise which God made unto the Fathers,” by the Prophets, 
in his “having raised up Jesus again from the dead.” Acts, 
13:32, and that “forgiveness of sins and eternal life should be 

reached in his name.”—In all these cases, we'can be at no 
ss to understand the import of the term, as it was that which 
was generally adopted to express the mode of conveyance of the 
divine communications to men, whether by Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets, or Apostles. 

After this general review of the sense in which the term 
“Word” and “Word of God.” is to be understood in the sacred 
writings, I proceed to make its application to the case before 
us. And here it may be observed that the Apostle John, whose 
mind must have been strongly imbued with the phraseology 
common to the inspired writers, would be likely, in employing 
the same terms, to have in view the same Ideas; and we are 
certainly warranted in supposing this to have been the case, 
if, on the one hand, this sense of the term will give a consis- 
tent meaning to this discourse in its connection, and no incon- 
gruity arise, and on the other, if no allusion is made by the 
Apostle, to another sense of the term, sufficiently distinct to 
make such a change. 

Having premised this, | now make the application. Verses 
1, 2,3. In the Beginning was the Word, &c. Turning to 
the first chapter of Genesis, we read: “In the beginning, God 
created the Heavens and the Earth, and God said,” &c. &c. 

If thisis a just reference, the object of the Apostle appears 
to be to attribute Creation itself to the express agency of the 
Divine Being. It is as though he had said that “the Agency 
or Power by which all things were made, existed from the 
first—was from the beginning—for it was God himself speak- 
ing them into being, and that this was the mode in which he 
chose to communicate to us the exertion of his attributes; and 
by this expression of his will, every thing was made that was 
made.” References are frequently made to this account of 
Creation in the New as well asthe Old Testament. Heb. 11: 
2. “The Worlds were framed by the Word of God.” 2 Pet. 
3:5. “By the Word of God the Heavens were, i. e. were 
made, of Old, and the Earth,” &c. Ps. 33: €,9. “By the 
Word of the Lord the Heavens were made, and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth, he spake and it was done, he 
commanded and it stood fast.” Prov. 3: 19, 20. “The Lord 
by wisdom hath founded the Earth, by his understanding hath 
he established the heavens.” Jer. 10:12. “He hath made 
the Earth by his Power, he hath established the World by his 
Wisdom, and sketched out the heavens by his direction. ” 
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It is surely evident from this description of the Creation, 
that by “te Word,” or “Word of God,” is merely meant the 
expression of his will—the utterance of his intention, which 
to him who is possessed of Divine attributes, is sufficient to 
accomplish his purposes. What a grand and exalted Idea 
does this give us of the infinite Perfections of the Divine Be- 
ing! 

Tt is also obvious from this account, that there appears to be 
no more than one single person of the Deity, thus speaking 
all things into existence by his creative voice. For it surely 
cannot be supposed that by this voice or word, we are to un- 
derstand a distinct being or person from Him whose voice or 
word it is—this would seem absurd; and besides, “there must, 
then, be still the voice or word of that voice or word, and this 
might be multiplied without end, for if the first voice or word 
be substantial, why not all that follow?” It is also evident 
that Power, Understanding, Wisdom, Discretion, and Know- 
ledge, are divine attributes, spoken of in a figurative way— 
but in reality it is no other than God himself exerting his 
Power, eieaion his Uunderstanding, Wisdom, Discretion, 
and Knowledge; and so, also, “the Word of God,” is God 
himself speaking; his “word” is “the breath of his mouth”— 
the one seems explanatory of the other, “He spake, and it 
was done,” “He said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 

In Genesis 3: 8, It is said, “And they (Adam and his wife,) 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden,” and 
the Lord God called unto Adam, and said, “Where art thou?” 
&c. It does not appear that a distinct person was intended 
by “the voice of the Lord God,” although spoken of as walk- 
ing, for the corresponding expression is, “the Lord God called 
and said,” &c. We must, then, understand it to be God him- 
self whose word it was. 

If this, then, is the genuine meaning of the expression in 
the Old Testament writings, it would seem most probable 
that the Apostle, John, when making use of it, intended to 
support the same testimony, namely, that it was God himself, 
by whom all things were made—the great Original from whom 
all things else derived their existence. 

_ It would give additional countenance to this explanation, if 
it should appear that there were some persons living in the 
time of the Apostle who taught that it was not the Supreme 
Being, by whom the visible Creation was produced, but by a 
subordinate being, distinct from the Supreme—and this ap- 
pears to have been a matter of fact. History informs us that 
it was actually the case with the Gnostics at that time, who 
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thought that “the material world was not made by the Supreme 
God, nor that the Supreme Being was the giver of the law of 
Moses; but that the Supreme God sent Jesus Christ to remedy 
the defects of the material world and of the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion—they could not conceive that the evil that is in the world 

or any thing imperfect could come from the Supreme Being, 
whom they considered as purely good.” 

And viewed in this light, it was with the greatest propriety 
and force, that the Apostle, John, should express himself in 
this particular and pointed manner im relation to these sugges- 
tions—that (in Scripture phraseology,) “all things were made 
by” “the word of God,” which “was in the beginning and was 
with God, and was,” indeed, “God” himself—who spoke all 
things into existence. 

Verse 4. “In him (it) was life.” Here we may refer again 
to Genesis 1: 20, to theend. But, in attributing the existence 
of all created beings to the word of God, the Apostle had 
virtually said that “in it was life;” something farther then we 
may suppose he here intended, namely, that life, which he 
afterwards says, was “the light of men”—that is, etern 1 life. 
The Apostle, Paul, writing to Titus, thus speaks of it: “In 
hope of eternal life which God promised before the world 
began, but hath in due time manifested his word through 
preaching.” How very similar is this mode of expression to 
that of the Apostle, John, in his first Epistle —“The life was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness and shew 
unto you, that eternal life which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us.” And again, chap. 2, ver. 25: “and 
this is the promise which he hath promised us, even Eternal 
life.” The promise of eternal life, then, is “the word of God.” 
“His commandment is life everlasting.” John 12: 50. “The 
gift of God is eternal life.’ Rom. 6: 33. “The word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever.” 1 Pet. 1: 23. 

Verse 4. “And the life was the light of men.” The re- 
vealed will of God is, and ever has been, the true faith of men; 
“for the Lord giveth wisdom, out of his mouth cometh know- 
ledge and understanding.” Prov. 2:6. ‘The commandment 
is a lamp, and the law is ight, and reproofs of instruction are 
the way of life.” “God is light.” The promise of eternal 
life, connected as it is with the true way of acceptance with 
God—with the hope of forgiveness and reconciliation. has 
ever been a redeeming principle—the source of moral purity, 
and of all future blissful expectation. Man had no light or 
knowledge, but what God was pleased to communicate to him, 
and the only light beyond the grave, shines from the promise 
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ef God; and faith in this promise has been the animatin prin- 
ciple of all acceptable obedience in all past ages—in the Pa- 
triarchal, as well as under the Mosaic dispensation; so the 
writer to the Hebrews declares in general terms, quoting the 
declaration of ancient scripture, “the Just shall live by faith;” 
and then specifies most of those distinguished characters 
whom he represents as “declaring plainly that they sought a 
country,” and as “having respect to the recompense of the 
reward”—as looking for a City which hath foundations, whose 
builderand maker is God,” and dying in the full belief that God 
would fulfill his promise; “these all,” says he, “died in faith.” 
Verse 5. “And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not.” ‘This light, though obscured by error 
and superstition, guided the Pagan world, like the sun-beam 
enveloped in mist, although men in that state of darkness did 
not clearly perceive or comprehend it. Ver. Gand 7. “There 
was aman sent from God,” &c. ‘The light of which John 
came to bear witness, was the full communication of the word 
or will of God, by Jesus Christ—that God was about to visit 
his people—to perform the mercy promised, (as we have seen) 
to the Fathers,” &c. Luke 1: 72. 

Verse 8 ‘He (John) was not that light,” &c. Verse 9. 
“That was the true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” ‘This verse has been variously rendered; it 
isnot easy to apply it as it stands, unless we consider the true 
light here spoken of to denote the same word which spoke all 
things into existence—which in fact was God himself—whose 
inspiration hath given to every human a understanding— 
who hath implanted in every mind a ray of His own bright- 
ness—a light to discern between moral good and evil—right 
and wrong. Ver. 10. “He (it) was in the world,” &c.— 
God has never “left himself without witness;” yet “the world 
by wisdom knew not God.” 

Though “the Heavens declare his glory, and the firmament 
sheweth his handy work”—though “the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world, are clearly to be seen and 
understood by the things that are made”—yet men became 
estranged from this knowledge and “their foolish hearts were 
darkened.” 

Verse 11. “He (it) came unto his (its ) own, and his (its) 
own received him (it) not’”—that is, nation or people. he 
Jews were, in a peculiar sense, the people of God—favored 
with the revelation of the Divine will. The word of God 
came continually to them by the Prophets; and this was the 
very same mode of expression, by which it is elsewhere des- 
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cribed, “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, 
spake in times past, to the fathers by the Prophets,” &c.; yet 
they repeatedly rejected it, and “thrust it from them.” How 
frequently are the divine complaints made against them on 
this account: “O, that they had hearkened to my ways,” 
&c. “Which of the Prophets,” says Stephen, “have not your 
fathers persecuted,” &c.—Verses 12 and 13. “But as many 
as received him,” (it) “to them gave he (it) power to become 
sons of God,” &c. Those who “received” the word were 
those who “believed on its name,” or in its truth—not only in 
the then present, but in all past ages, (as well as future.) and 
they are variously described. Gal. 3:26. “Ye areall the 
children of God, by faith in Jesus Christ.” Rom. 8:14. “As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God;” and the Apostle, Peter, describes believers in the word 
of God, as “being born again by the word of God.” 1 Peter, 
1 chap. 23, 25: and headds; “This is the word which, by the 
Gospel, is preached unto you:” and he terms them “new-born 
babes,” and “obedient children.” ‘The Apostle, James, also 
writes thus: “Of his own will degat he us, by the word of 
truth.” Jesus Christ himself said—“My brethren are they 
who hear the word of God and keep (do) it.” Luke 8: 21. 
And again—“The words which I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life;’ and “Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you.” If the words of Christ 
are equivalent to spirit, as he declares, then this language cor- 
responds with that in John 3: 5; “born of the Spirit,” &c., as 
necessary to an admission into the “Kingdom of God.” Now, 
as faith in the word of God is said to have been the operating 
principle in all acceptable worshippers and servants of God 
in former ages,—Heb. 11,—so all such were equally “born of 
the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.” “Doubt- 
less thou art our Father,” &c. Isaiah 63: 16. 

Verse 14. “And the word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,” &c. Let us turn to the same Apostle’s account in another 
place—1 John 1: 1,2. “That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have' handled, of 
the word of life.” If we ask how it could be seen, and heard, 
and handled, the explanation follows: “for the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it,” &c.—“that eternal life which was 
with the Father, and was manifested unto us.” “God was 
manifest in the flesh.” 1 Tim. 3:16. In what sense, then, 
is 1t said by the Apostle, that “the Word was made flesh?” In 
the first place, it is evident that by the term “flesh,” is meant 
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human nature, or the person of the man, Jesus, for he adds— 
“and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory,” and “John 
bare witness of him.” ‘The next point to be ascertained is, 
what the Evangelist means by “the Word.” If the preceding 
observations aflord any elucidation of this expression, and if 
they do satisfactorily explain the Apostle’s meaning, then the 
term, “word of God,” corresponds with “Spirit of God.” Of 
what did John the Baptist bear witness?’ “I saw the Spirit 
descending from Heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him, 
and I knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending and remaining, the same is he that baptiseth with 
the Holy Spirit; and I saw and bear record that this is the 
Son of God.” 

‘It was when “the word was made flesh,’ (whatever be 
meant by the expression,) certainly not changed into flesh— 
but embodied, clothed, or manifested—in flesh, “and dwelt 
among” men, that the Apostle and his fellow-witnesses beheld 
his glory,” “as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” 

So also it was when the Baptist, John, saw the Spirit des- 
cending from Heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him, that 
by special divine authority, he “bare record that this is the 
Son of God;” and does not the language of Prophecy corres- 
pond to this? 

“And there shall come a Root out of the stem of Jesse,” &c. 
and “the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him.” Isaiah 11: 
1,and chap. 43. “Behold my servant, whom I uphold,” &c. 
“Ihave put my Spirit upon him;” and so eminently was this 
the case, that we are told, “the Father giveth not the Spirit 
by measure unto him.” 

If then the Divine Spirit was given to the Man Jesus with- 
out measure, and that not occasionally, but permanently, might 
it not as truly be said that the Spirit was made flesh, that is, 
embodied or clothed, or made manifest—in flesh, as that “the 
Word” was made, or clothed, or embodied, or made manifest 
—in flesh; since it has been shown that the “Spirit of God,” 
and the “Word of God,” are synonimous expressions? Our 
Lord declares of himself, “He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father,” “I amin the Father, and the Father in me,” “the 
words which I speak, I speak not of myself, and the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doth the works.” Does not the Apos- 
tle, Paul, bear the same testimony? “It hath pleased the Fa- 
ther that in him should all fulness dwell.” Col. 1: 19, and 
2:9. “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodi- 
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ly,” or in a bodily manner, or the fulness of the Godhead, 
clothed in a body; how very similar to the expression, “the 
word was clothed, or made manifest in flesh,” or in a body. 

Now, as it appears that the terms, Spirit and Word corres- 

ond, that what is said of the one is said of the other, J think 
it is evident that we have no more ground for supposing one 
to be in itself a Person, (or previous to its being embodied in 
flesh,) than the other, but that the same truth is expressed in 
another form, when it is said, *God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Spirit,” &c., and “God hath spoken unto 
us by his Son,” “The word which God sent—preaching peace, 
by Jesus Christ,’ “The great salvation which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord,” &c. This sense of the 
expressions is also corroborated by the consideration, that as 
the term, Christ, signifies anointed, so the anointing is the 
Spirit or the Word, and the human nature, or the Man Jesus 
of Nazareth, roar which, or, he who, received the anointing, 
and thereby became the anointed, or the Christ. “God hath 
made that same Jesus, both Lord and Christ.” Accordingly, 
we find the Saviour described in both these ways: “Jesus— 
Christ,” &c., “Jesus the Christ.” 

The “Word,” then, or “Word of God,” is not a person, an 
individual being—but properly and really, it signifies the ex- 
pression of God’s will, it is that which God hath spoken—itis, 
in fact, what it literally imports, the words of God, only that 
it is expressed in the singular number, to denote its unvarying, 
unchanging natuse, and its identity: and, perhaps, to exhibit 
this identity, and place it ina striking point of view, the Apos- 
tle, John, wrote this introduction to his Gospel History; the 
intention of which appears to be, to collect and concentrate 
the evidence for the divine authority and mission of Jesus 
Christ, by stating that the same Almighty voice which was 
God himself, (speaking,) which spoke all things into existence, 
and without which nothing was made that was made; that 
same all-powerful word which was life in itself, and the source 
of life and light, natural and spiritual, to all mankind; the 
same divine inspiration which spoke by the Prophets—was 
now speaking in the most explicit and comprehensive manner, 
by Jesus Christ, “the word was made (manifest) in flesh”— 
“full of grace and truth;” for “God gave not the Spirit by 
measure unto him.” Never man spake like this man.” “And 
of his fulness have all we received”—for “grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” M. 
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TOE ***** DECEASED. 


Farr spirit, leave the world, and go 
To thine own brighter sphere; 

For us, though bitter tears will flow, 
We would not keep thee here. 


Why watch thy fading cheek, alas! 
With fearand agony? 

Why should our cup of sorrow pass? 
It bringeth joy to thee. 


Then let it hail thee, kindly one, 
Thy mother’s voice, so dear, 

She tothat world of light hath flown, 
The world without a tear. 


And since inendless joy thy soul, 
Immortal, pure, shall dwell, 

Though time to us will cheerless roll, 
We kneel, and say, “tis well.” 


Then, sister, bid the world adieu, 
For thine own brighter sphere ; 

For us, though bitter tears will flow, 
We would not keep thee here. 


Art VIII.—THE CORRESPONDENCES! 


BETWEEN MAN’S MORAL NATURE, AND THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE, 


Poets, Philosophers, and Theologians, hold up their hands 
in astonishment, that men can live mid the glories of this out- 
ward world, without a belief in God,—without a moral excel- 
lence and joy. But I am far from being amazed by this fact. 
For, so fully do I believe in the dependence, even of present 
happiness on moral conditions, that 1 am ready to lay down the 
position that a development of the moral powers is a pre-re- 
quisite, even to understanding what the world is,—of course 
pre-requisite to enjoying the world, and seeing of what it con- 
tains the proof.—I say, we cannot understand the world with- 
out the strong action in our own souls, of the four great princi- 
ples of the moral nature; which are Love, and Reverence, 
and Conscience, and Faith. 
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For what is the outward world? It is no dead, chaotic 
mass, whose materials and qualities can be known by a mere 
mechanical division and management,—but it is a piece of 
harmonious life, order, and beauty. ‘The intellect alone can- 
not understand it;—for its noblest traits cannot be reached by 
analysis without limit, and argument without end. What are 
these traits?) In other words, what is the outward world? 

In the first place it isan expression of Goodness. He, who 
does not understand, that, by the energy of Love it has been 
shaped in grandeur, and clothed with beauty, and set into ma- 


jestic motion, does not understand it in one of its greatc harac- 
ters. 


‘<A primrose, on the river’s brink, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.”’ 


And what is necessary that a man may understand the world 
as an expression of Goodness? Evidently a developement of 
the principle of Love in his own breast. Without this, no 
matter how mighty his intellect. Intellect may comprehend in- 
tellect. tis Love only, that can understand and rejoice in the 
expression of Love. 

Again;—the outward world is a manifestation of infinite 
Greatness and Glory. And this is another of its principal 
traits; and how can you understand it in this character without 
reverence? You may be a philosopher; yet the mere philoso- 
pher does not understand, in this great feature of it, the world 
upon which he has been all his life-time gazing. His Teles- 
cope reaches the feathery mist, which seems a curtain of gauze 
hung on Creation’s farthest border, and he recognises it as an 
accumulation of millions upon millions of worlds. Does he 
understand his “field of view,’ does he understand himself, 
when he does not adore? He explains the decomposition of 
light in the colors of the rain-bow. But does he understand it 
himself, when, failing to look with reverence to him who has 
spanned the Heavens with this beautiful arch,—he simply says, 
that the rain has fallen of its own accord,—and the Great 
Lamp of day has spontaneously shot forth its horizontal rays, 
and the broad band of brilliancy has been stretched out with 
no aid but from material instruments? 

The best poetry of the world’s noblest poets bears witness 
to this point. For there can be no Poetry truly sublime with- 
out adoration. Open the pages even of Byron. See what he 
says in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
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‘Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s Form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed,—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, on in the torrid clime, 

Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime; 

The Image of Eternity:—the Throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out the slime, 

The Monsters of the deep are made; each zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth dread, fathomless, alone.”’ 


The Form of the Almighty! the Invisible! the Infinite! the 
Eternal! the Absolute! Reverence is crowded into it! It is in- 
tense, sublime invocation and prayer. Would that such had 
been, not the convulsive, but the habitual effort of that gifted 
mind! Again I ask, can the world be understood in this one of 
its chief traits—as a manifestation of greatness and glory, 
without deep reverence for its author? 

Once more,—the outward world, in one of its most impor- 
tant characters, is a proof of Infinite Rectitude. The Crea- 
tion around us, no more abounds with proofs of Almighty Pow- 
er, than of what may be called the Infinite Conscience. But we 
cannot understand the world in this trait, without a develope- 
ment of the conscience in our own bosoms. 

Again,—in its last great character, the world appears as an 
in strumentof the soul’s preparation for a world above itself. 
And in this character it cannot be understood without a devel- 
opement in the soul of that last power of the moral nature, 
which we have called Faith. But to him whose Fuith is bright, 
how brightly is this trait of the outward Creation revealed! 
To illustrate this, let me attempt, in the form of allegory, the 
description of a scene, which every hearer may regard as ficti- 
tious, if he finds in his own experience nothing to correspond 
with it as matter of fact. Once, upon a time, as in the pleas- 
ant season of spring, I walked over green herbage, and, mild 
flowering trees,—the sweeiness of the air, with the beauty of the 
scene, so touched me, that I stopped upon my path. The birds 
sang, not in gay, but moving strains; while the soft wind, breath- 
ing through many a leafy bough, joined in melodious concert 
with their notes. The sun was sinking to his rest, while the 
moon, with her silver orb, was just rising from hers;—and glad- 
ly, though mutely, did they seem to greet each other, across 
the broad landscape. As the Spirit of beauty began to possess 
my Soul, how did my heart swell within me, witha feeling 
which would not be denied,—a feeling that earth is not all,— 
that mortal life is not all, when, suddenly, there rang out upon 
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the mellow air, the solemn call of a neighboring church-bell, 
and directly, a few words fell upon my ears uttered in the 
tones of the human voice. 


‘‘There is a Land of pure delight, 
Where Saints Immortal reign; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” 


I would have shaken myself free from the enchantment. | 
asked myself,—“Are these but thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on man? Qh, no, they are no 
such thoughts; for, with wakeful eyes, I look over the broad 
surface of the solid earth,—and what do I see; millions upon 
millions of beings, formed like myself,;—each with the same 
structure of body and mind. Like myself;—they all stand 
erect inthis glorious theatre of Creation. The same firma- 
ment hangs over their heads, and echoes to them the same rich 
and various sounds. ‘The same sun pours down its light upon 
their paths, and reveals the same grandeur to their minds. The 
solemn stars shine on, and minister to all alike their silent 
teachings,—and their constant rays, which would almost seem 
spiritualized by their passage through Immensity, fall at last, 
as having reached the point of their destination, even on the in- 
fant’s just opened eyes. This whole frame of Creation, spark- 
ling at every point of its vast structure, is wholly unconcious of 
its own brightness. For what, then, was it made but for the 
soul? And, if intended to waken and inform the soul, will it 
waken and informit but fora moment? Is Creation’s Light to 
the mind, but asa meteor’s flame to the eye? Then is the 
means destined to greater dignity than the end. The instru- 
ment outlasts its object; unconscious dust survive the living 
thought.” And so my thoughts and feellings went on kindling 
each other. Was it a dream or a vision of the Truth? 

If a vision of the Truth,—and if all I have said be a true 
description, well may we speak of the Infidelity of the heart! 
Not at all need we be surprised that the outward world is no 
proof of a God to him, the powers of whose moral nature lie 
crushed and neglected in his soul!—He does not understand 
what the world is—He cannot of course really enjoy it, or see 
of what it contains the proof. In this last point, as in those 
which precede, Genius stands before us a willing witness. 
1 have seen 
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Of inland ground, applying to his ear, 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intently; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings from within 
Were heard,—sonorous cadences; whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native Sea! 

Even such a shell, the universe itself 

Is to ear of Faith; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power, 

And central peace subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation. 


Art. IX.—THE ATONEMENT.—No. 2. 


Nothing is more common among the advocates of popular 
religious systems, than to adopt a scriptural term as the desig- 
nation of some essential doctrine, to which they annex their 
own constructions as the true and exclusive sense of the terms; so 
that the one being identified with the other, it follows, that 
those persons who reject these constructions a3 unscriptural, 
are charged with a denial or rejection of scripture. Whereas 
it is not the teachings of scripture when ascertained to be such 
that are called in question, but the constructions that are put 
upon the language or terms of scripture, the inferences which 
are drawn from those constructions,—which are altogether 
human, uninspired—and which are fairly disputable and must 
rest upon their own proper evidence. No one man, uninspired, 
has any more right or authority than another, to assume any 
points as the sense of scripture and to make those assumplions 
the basis of a series of reasonings; for however correctly we 
may reason, yet if our premises are mere assumptions, our con- 
oa are likely to be erroneous, and are certainly unwarran- 
able. 

It is thus with the word “Atonement.” No, we do not deny 
the atonement, in what we believe to be the scriptural sense of 
that term; on the contrary, we reverentially and gratefully 
rejoice in it as the distinguishing doctrine of the gospel; the 
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most striking manifestation of the love and mercy of God to 
sinful men, and needful to accomplish the gracious purposes for 
which the Saviour laid down his life. 

But we are told that it includes “Christ’s beating the pun- 
ishment dae to the sins of men, in their stead, and as their 
surety, and satisfying the claims of divine justice, without 
which there could be no pardon; that thus “he shed his blood to 
make atonement for sin &c.” 

When these doctrites are rejected as being unscriptural, we 
are told, in the language of strong assertion, that none can un- 
derstand or embrace these doctrines, unless the spirit of God 
illuminate the mind in an especial manner to enable it to perceive 
their truth, and also give them a new nature to be willing to 
receive them; that the human mind and heart are naturally 
dark, depraved, corrupted, averse and incapacitated to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil, and at enmity with God; and 
therefore, must dislike and reject every thing that;comes from him. 

It would seem in vain therefore, that any attempts are made 
to point out the want of scriptural authority for these doc- 
trines, their inconsistency with previously acknowledged truth, 
or, in fact, their gross absurdity. Every objector is charged 
with a natural incapacity of judging-—of having any just concep- 
tion of the merits of the case; and farther, with an inherent and 
fatal hatred to the doctrines themselves and to their Christ. And 
these bold assertions are advanced with so much confidence, as 

to stifle completely the inquiries of thousands of the generali- 
ty of people and to render them callous to those reflections 
that would tend to undeceive them. 

But where is the proof of this natural enmity? We need not 
now examine the language of the Apostle, when speaking of 
“the carnal mind being at enmity with God”—which is by no 
means the same with the mind in a state of nature, buta de- 
praved, corrupted, degenerate state—as has been sufficiently 
shown elsewhere. As also the expression of the same, Apostle, 
that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God &c”—which, if taken in its connection and with reference 
to the same term in corresponding cases, evidently alludes to 
mere animal and sensual conceptions and developments in con- 
trast with such as are spiritual and pure. 

Is it because presumptuous men dare to identify their crude, 
unhallowed conceptions with the character, government and 
dispensations of the Divine Being, and thus exhibit them to the 
view of reflecting beings as objects of dislike and aversion, £0 
that the whole soul revolts at such a representation—that there- 
fore, it is either a fair or a just inference that the human mind 
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is natarally at enmity with God? Were it proved that such 
an exhibition of the divine character was a correct one, then 
indeed it might be urged with plausibility, but as it is, it rather 
proves, antecedent to inquiry, that, as such views are revolting 
to the natural sentiments of the human heart, itis more than prob- 
able, if not certain, that they are not true descriptions of the most 
clorious, the wisest, and most excellent of beings. And this 
probability will be realized into satisfactory proof, if we exam- 
ine fairly the scripture representations of the divine charac- 
ter; for it will be found to agree with and to illustrate that 
which all nature and the whole series of His dispensations, public 
and private, proclaim Him to be—the kind, indulgent, and mer- 
ciful Father, whose character requires only to be known, to be 
beloved, honored, revered, and obeyed, without reserve or 
limitation, by all his intelligent and rational creatures. 

It is ¢gnorance or misconception only, that is the cause of an 
estrangement of fecling on the part of human beings towards 
God, in a state of simple nature; for it belongs to our nature to 
love what gives us pleasure, and the immediate objects of plea- 
sure soon become associated with the persons who procure 
them forus. It is perfectly natural for the child to love its pa- 
rents; and that child would without hesitation, be accounted an 
unnatural child who did not. Now it is but transfering the 
character of a parent to that of the Divine Being,to whom it be- 
longs with the strictest justice and in the most comprehensive and 
endearing sense, and the confidence and ardor of filial affection, 
will be transferred with it to Him in the mind of the child. 

It is altogether inapplicable to speak of the love or hatred 
of mankind towards a Being of whose moral character they 
are ignorant. 

If then that which may be known of God is cither miscon- 
ceived or misrepresented, from whatever cause, his character, 
under this distorted view, may become the object of dislike 
and aversion. ‘That this dislike and aversion may be increased 
by the indulgence of sinful passions until it settles in rooted en- 
mity, is but too awfully realized;—but the true test of the 
natural state of mind, must be sought in the earliest periods of 
childhood. ‘ 

To talk of a rational mind being in a state of enmity with 
a being of whose character it has not formed even a conception, 
is to use words without regard to their meaning; for enmity is 
a moral feeling and must have a corresponding moral character 
in its object to excite it, or we divest enmity of its moral qualli- 
ty and it is no longer enmity. ;' 

If therefore, to the first dawnings of a rational mind, the 
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character of the Divine Being—the Creator, Supreme Goyern- 
or and Disposer of all beings, the universal Father—be pre- 
sented as it really is initself and as it is revealed in the scriptures— 
an object worthy its supreme regard and affection—there 
would be no more enmity, hatred, or dislike excited in that 
mind towards it, than there would be towards its beloved, kind, 
and indulgent earthly parent; on the contrary, it would view 
the Author of its existence and of all its powers and enjoy- 
ments, as the object of its confiding love, and of its reverential 
and cheerful obedience. 

Waving then these assumed disqualifications and appealing 
“to the Law and to the Testimony” assured that if any “speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them,” I now proceed to inquire into the sense in which the 
words Atonement, Reconciliation, Sacrifice &c. are used in the 
Old Testament; that by their application to subjects under the 
New, we may the better ascertain their full and true import. 

The book of Leviticus contains a particular enumeration of 
the various kinds of sacrifices and offerings, and the specific 
purposes to which they were appropriated; but their applica- 
tion was to ceremonial——not to moral impurities. Moral crimes 
were not removed by sacrifice; much less is there any idea held 
out of compensation or satisfaction being made to Divine Justice 
by any of those sacrifices for moral guilt. 

The first two chapters of the above book, contain an ac- 
count of free-will offerings, which are called sacrifices. The 
third, of peace offerings. ‘The fourth, ofsins of ignorance. The 
fifth, treats of sins of inadvertence,—as being witness to the 
hearing of swearing under several circumstances, and also, in 
touching a dead body, or any thing deemed unclean,—also in 
trespassing in holy things through ignorance and the like. The 
sixth chapter treats of sins and trespasses committed wilfully— 
breaches of good faith, theft and deceit, which are particular- 
ly specified ;in each of which reparation was first to be made, it 
was to be “restored in the principal, and the fifth part to be 
added to him to whom it appertained,” and then the offender 
was to bring his trespass oflering unto the Lord, and the Priest 
was to make atonement for him, and it was to be forgiven him. 
This trespass offering then was no substitute for the injury done 
by the trespass, for as it respected man, restitution was to be 
made, and as it respected the sin against God, it was graciously 
promised that it should be forgiven. The remainder of the 
chapter as well as the following to the thirteenth, are chiefly 
occupied in details respecting the manner in which burnt of- 
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ferings and trespass offerings were to be conducted by the 
Priests, both for their consecration, as well as offerings for the 
people, for leprosy and other things of a ceremonial nature. 

he sixteenth chapter is occupied in giving a full account of 
the great yearly sin offering. On this occasion the tabernacle of 
the congregation,—the holy place itself, as wellas the altar—the 
Priest was to make atonement for, by sprinkling the blood of 
the victim upon them “to cleanse them,” it is said and the 
were thus to be “reconciled.” Now it is observable that the 
very same ceremonies and at the same time, were performed and 
the same victims offered for these inanimate things, as for the 
Priests and people, indeed they are all included, and when this 
part of the service was ended, and reconciliation or atonement 
was made, (see v. 20.) then and not before, the living Goat was to 
be brought forward, over which the Priest was to make confes- 
sion of “the iniquities of the children of Israel in all their 
sins,” “putting them” it is said “upon the head of the Goat,” 
and the Goat was then to be “sent away by the hand of a fit 
man into the wilderness,” and the Goat was “to bear upon him 
all their iniquities into a land not inhabited;” i. e. he was to 
bear them away—for the fit man was to “let go the Goat into 
the wilderness.” Thus the Goat over the head of which con- 
fession of sins was made, and which was to bear them 
away, was not offered up in sacrifice at all; and of the Bullock 
and the Goat which was made an offering for an atonement 
and reconciliation, the completion of which atonement appears 
to have been made by the Scape-Goat, it is said in conclusion, 
“On that day the Priest shall make an atonement for you to 
cleanse you that ye may ke clean from all your sins before the 
Lord.” And in v. 33. “and heshall make an atonement for the 
Holy Sanctuary, and he shall make an atonement for the Tab- 
ernacle of the congregation, and for the Altar, and he shall 
make an atonement for the Priests and for the people of the 
Congregation.” In the 20 v. of this chapter the word recon- 
ciling is used in the same sense with that of atonement, com- 
pared with v. 16. and also with Exodus 29: 36—to the end; where 
in the directions respecting the daily sacrifice—morning and 
evening—we find that the Altar was to be previously cleansed 
and sanctified by an atonement being made for it during seven 
days, and it was then to be most holy. 

It appears evident that the leading idea in all these sacri- 
fices, offerings &c. was purification or cleansing and that they 
Were altogether of a ceremonial nature; for is it at all probable 
that if the Sanctuary, the Tabernacle, and the Altar, were only 
ceremonially cleansed, while the Priest and People were mor- 
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ally so, that the same sacrifices, offered at the same time, and 
in the same manner, without any distinction either in the things 
themselves, or in the language used concerning them—would 
be applicable? It is clear from the same circumstances, that 
these offerings were not intended to represent a substitute for 
moral guilt; otherwise the Holy Sanctuary, i. e. altar and the 
tabernacle of the congregation would have been excepted, 
as these could not have committed any moral offence. 

The account given respecting the offerings that were to be 
rade in the case of Leprosy, chapter 14, after the disease was 
healed viz: a sin offering and a burnt offering, with which the 
Priest was to make an atonement for the Leper “before the 
Lord,” as well as from a number of other circumstances and 
things which were decmed unclean or unholy, as in chapter 
15—evidently shows, that no moral substitution was intended 
to be prefigured, but a ceremonial cleansing from the defile- 
ment of a disease, or whatever else had separated the subject 
of it, from the worship and service of the Sanctuary. Here 
too we perceive the true meaning of the word atonement or 
at-one-ment, viz: re-uniling, or bringing together those persons 
or those things which before were considercd ina state of sepa- 
ration; so that whatever circumstances, employments &c. had 
a tendency to unfit the mind for the sacredness of devotion, 
were called unholy, or unhallowed, and therefore separeted 
whatever was the subject of them, from the service of the Sanc- 
tuary. 

On the other hand, no sacrifices cr offerings were made for 
moral guilt, except in the minor instances of breach of good- 
faith, theft, deceit &c. as mentioned in chapter 6, where repa- 
ration was first to be made to the injured party, and a fifth 
part to be added, after which an atonement was to be made by 
the Priest with the offerings as before stated. 

But the Murderer, the Adulterer, the Blasphemer, the Idolatei, 
the Sabbath breaker, the curser of Father or Mother—were to be 
punished with death; sce Num. xxxv: 31. Lev. xxiv: 16, 17. 
and xx: 9, LO.and Exod. xxxv: 2. and no mention is any where 
made of sacrifice or offering in either of those cases. 

In this view it is very observable, that David, when under a 
strong sense of guilt for the crimes of Murder and Adultery, 
makesasolemn confession to God and pours out his soul in deep 
contrition and abasement—never alludes to sacrifice, either 
typical or otherwise, as a means of removing his guilt. On 
the contrary, he declares “thou desirest not sacrifice—thou 
delightest not in burnt offerings.” He makes no_ reserve 
whatever, but casts himself entirely on the Divine Mery for 
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forgiveness—prays to be cleansed from his sin and iniquity by a 
clean heart being created, and aright spirit being renewed with- 
inhim, &c.- And afier praying for the divine blessing on Zion 
and Jerusalem—anticipating the fulfilment of his prayer— 
“Then” says he “shalt thou be pleased with the sicrifices of 
righteousness, with burnt offerings and whole burnt offerings, 
&c.” It is evident that sacrifices are not, throughout this 
Psalm, considered as a substitute for punishment, or as a means 
of removing crime, for David makes no allusion to them as con- 
nected with his guilt; on the contrary, he entirely disclaims 
them; but when the walls of the church should be built (by 
which a state of her prosperity must be indicated) then God 
would “be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness,” as 
the church’s prosperity must consist in her obedience to the 
divine will, The Apostle Paul’s language will perhaps illus- 
trate this. “By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, i. e. the fruit of our lips giving thanks 
to his name,” and again “but to do good and to communicate, 
forget not, for with such sacrifices, God is well pleased.” We do 
not meet with a case of greater enormity of crime,so unreserved- 
ly acknowledged and so sincerely repented of, and one of 
which the Divine Being was pleased to pronounce so unequivo- 
cally his pardon, through the whole of scripture history. And 
yet David in particular, was well acquainted with all that re- 
lated to God’s method of forgiveness. Paul bears his testimo- 
to this, Romans iv: G. David therefore must be supposed to 
have given a faithful view of the subject. 

In the 50th Psalm a solemn prophetic description is given of 
the divine judgment; the Saints are called to gather together; 
“those that have made a covenant,” with God, “by sacrifice.” 
To which they are warned not to attach the first importance— 
“I will not approve thee for thy burnt offerings, &c.”—but 
they are urged to the exercise of gratitude and praise to God, 
the fulfilment of their religious vows; to a constant sense of 
dependence on him by prayer and supplication—particularly 
in times of trouble, in the assurance of being heard; giving 
glory to God. 

Now surely, if sacrifice was intended to be considered as the 
means of taking away moral guilt, by substituting the animals 
offered in place of the offenders, (although only typical of the 
person of Jesus Christ,) is it possible that it should not have 
been alluded to, nor any refernce made to it, on so solemn 
4 representation as this, when the true grounds of man’s 
acceptance with God is the all important topic? Whereas 
80 far is a “covenant with God by sacrifice, from being of a vica- 
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rious nature, that “unto the wicked God saith, what hast thou to 
do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my cove- 
nant in thy mouth.” It is plain then, that this “covenant } 
sacrifice” was not suited to the condition of this description of 
the wicked. See verse 16 to the end. 

As to the Passover, it has been said that “the Paschal Lamb 
prefigured the sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
a substitute for men, in order to appease the wrath of God and 
make restitution for guilt, by satisfying divine justice for offen- 
ces committed against it. But in order to establish this posi- 
tion, it is necessary to show that these things were represented 
inthe Paschal Lamb. But nothing of this kind appears. The 
Paschal Lamb was not offered up as a victim to appease Divine 
Justice, for in this instance Divine Justice was not acting 
against the Jews, but in their favor. The Egyptians indeed 
felt the stroke of retributive justice, for they had been guilty 
of destroying the Jewish male offspring; but the Jews were 
themselves the oppressed and not the oppressors, and therefcre 
were not implicated in the crimes of the Egyptains. It was 
not therefore,a case which had reference to guilt at all, on the 
part of the Jews, how then could the Lamb be slain on ac- 
count of guilt? Also the blood of the Paschal Lamb was not 
a means of restoring the Jews to the divine favor, for in this 
instance they had not forfeited it: but it was the express ap- 
pointment of the Supreme Being to distinguish them as beirg 
already objects of his special favour and regard. 

Again, as divine justice was not directed against the Jews, 
so neither was the Paschal Lamb put to death by any divine 
infliction, but by those wh» were to be benefited by it. “The 
sword of justice did” not “rest upon the Paschal Lamb, when 
it passed over the Iraelites.” 

Where then is the analogy between the death and sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Paschal Lamb and what is called— 
but not in scripture language—the vicarious sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ, or the substitution of his blood and his 


obedience in the place of guilty men? 
M. 


Art. X.—CHURCH MUSIC NO. 3. 


I have a few criticisms to make upon the music of our 
churches, as music.—Indeed, considered as music, without re- 
ference to the system in which it originates; or the place a 
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time selected for its exhibition; it is mostly below criticism, and 
that is as low as most human attempts can be expected to sink 
after being put forth with such especial parade. Our aimshould 
be to expose the system, and to suffer the ignorance and careless- 
ness with which it is conducted to expose themselves; we ad- 
mit that the present system of divine worship might be made 
more tolerable, provided true science would take the place of 
avsurd pretension. But we donot see how even perfection it- 
self could reconcile a devout and reflecting Christian, to a sys- 
tem which at best does but convert the house of God into a 
concert room, or an academy for music. What we wish to see 
isa disposition among congregations, to join the singing of the 
orchestra. If bad, let the congregation drown, if good, let 
them imitate it; until such a disposition is manifested, what is 
the use of choir music? To please the ear; one would think 
that if such were the object, a serious effort would be made 
toimprove the music—In some churches such efforts have been 
made with success—we commend these efforts, they show a refi 
ed taste, and imply mental cultivation. When we see that the 
music is really scientific, we infer that the congregation is not 
vulgar. But can we infer more thanthis? It does not neces- 
sarily imply moral cultivation; and for the purpose of wor- 
ship, the highest act of the human soul, what matter is it 
whether the congregation be vulgar or refined—I mean for the 
purpose of that pious devotion which has nothing to do with 
the laws of taste, because in the most humble of mankind, it 
rises infinitely above those laws. What, I say, has such an 
act of the soul to do with taste?—and yet I do not deny that 
it is better that church music should be conducted with taste 
than without it; because, after all, music, which is really scienti- 
fic, and skilfully performed, affects the feelings of all men, 
whether ignorant oraccomplished, more than the same music un- 
skilfully performed; for what is the object of musical science, if 
not to adapt sounds to the production of a certain effect on the 
natural feelings? It operates by means of the voice; which it 
exercises, developes, and renders more clear and harmonious; 
by means of instruments, which it attunes, not to jar discor- 
dantly upon the natural ear, but to conform to the natural laws 
of sound ;—by means of selecting certain melodies to accompa- 
ny certain sentiments; by means of harmonizing sweet voices 
together; so that there is no voice which may not come in play, 
be it high or low, in one or another of the parts;—and finally, 
by means of time and expression, which like true eloquence, 
touch the feelings of the most uneducated man without his know- 
ing why. There are some sorts of scientific music, I admit, 
67 
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which seem to have no object but to astonish or to please the ear: 
yet for church purposes, this would be an unpardonable abuse 
of music.—The single object of Sacred music should be to 
express and excite devotional feelings in the congregation; and 
the fewer faults there are of time, expression, harmony, and 
melody, the more completely will this object be effected; sci- 
ence and good taste, therefore come in aid of nature, and must 
be subordinate to natural laws. 

There is an essential difference between that delicate, just 
and expressive music which is required in the calm and scrious 
exercises of ordinary worship, and the enthusiastic but rude 
singing of a camp meeting, in a religious excitement. Both, 
to my ear, are music. Both are in perfect keeping with the 
occasion, and the persons concerned, and both are just what 
they ought to be, a musical representation of the feeling that 
exists. 

That unfortunate thing called choir music, as generally 
practised in our churches, comes under neither of the above 
classes; it represents no feeling whatever—and is in keeping 
with no possible condition, or occasion of public worship. Itisa 
perfect non-descript. It cannot meet the constitutional desire 
for music in the most obtuse hearer—and as for those who are 
unfortunate enough to be affected with any musical sensibility 
at all, to them it must be actual, positive pain, unless, by long 
habit, they grow callous toit. The writer of this knows ma- 
ny choirs to which such remarks would apply. Indeed I may 
confidently ask the reader whether it is not true of almost 
every choir within his knowledge. The organist bungles—some 
voice is out of tune, all are out of time, and as they are each 
anxious to sing loud, there can be little or no expression—I have 
known some choirsin which one singer,and that a prominentone, 
has never hit a single note correctly for several years——and so 
callous has the congregation become to the fact, that if he 
were tosaying in tune, they would feel something to be wrong. 

If the whole congregation refuse to join for other reasons, 
one would expect them to join purely in self defence against 
such an abuse—but they rather choose to bear it patiently; and 
as I observed before, most effectually do they thereby punish 
themselves. 

Is there no remedy for this?’ Are there insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of reform? Surely not—where is the congre- 
gation that does not contain a few good voices, which might, 
by a little regular practice, be brought to sing with correctness 
and taste? 


Let three or four persons, male and female, of each congre- 
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gation, with a musical teacher, or a good amateur at their 
head, form themselves into a sacred music society, or a har- 
monic club, and practise together two hours a week; or if 
either of them have any acquaintance with music, let them 
practise without a teacher—(let one of them be appointed to 
make the time, however,) and they would, in a few months, sing 
better than a large majority of the cheirs. They would be 
able to lead the congregation. Then let as many of the 
adults of the congregation follow them as can be induced to 
do so; in a short time the whole congregation would join; 
they would instruct their children in singing, and by this sim- 
ple, easy process, the whole difficulty would be remedied. 
Church music would be restored to its original importance as 
anessential part of the worship; the solemn mockery of the pres- 
ent absurd system would be at an end; and music itself would 
become a part of the national education. 

Yet every one looks at this subject with apathy. It is de- 
cried as of little importance,—so there is some singing done,” 
—how it is conducted. The great object of devotional music is 
entirely forgotten. By habit we are accustomed to the pres- 
ent inefficient and cold ceremony of choir music—we think 
it very troublesome to attempt to reform it—we get along very 
well as we are—our fathers did so before us, let our children 
do so after us. 

These objections are not openly avowed, but they are secret- 
ly felt—nay, other parts of worship are, we fear, in the same 
predicament—Prayer, the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
sermon, are all, with too many regular attendants, a matter of 
mere form. But we do not speak of them—we only repeat 
what every true Christian must acknowledge, that church mu- 
sic, as an essential part of worship, is becoming, through this very 
feeling of general apathy, almost extinct; while even that poor 
substitute for it, choir music, instead of pleasing, does but of- 
fend the ear. We have seen how easy it would be to restore 
this branch of Divine Service to its real use; how sacred is 
the duty of doing so; how delightful such a reform would be 
in its effects upon worship, and indirectly upon national char- 
acter; yet we fear that unless the clergy and the religious laity 
make itan especial object of direct and active labor, the lit- 
tle we can urge upon the subject will be of small avail. 

c. 
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576 Falls of Niagara. 


ON THE FIRST VIEW OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Niagara! with how intense delight 

Thy form, from childhood longed for, fills my soul! 
How wild thy coming from the floods above! 

How smoothly calm they flow down the worn rocks! 
In bright perpetual youth thou rollest on, 

While even the steady cliffs, that gird thy course, 
Have bowed, crumbling beneath their weight of years; 
Freshly thy green hath lived,—freely thy foam 
Hath dashed, while yonder sun a thousand times 
Hath seen all else beneath his flaming eye 

Revive and fade, and death still meet with life 
Forever in a quick embrace. 


Thy ceaseless motion and thy changeless form! 
Ages on ages have they spoke of One 
Eternally self-stayed, eternally 
Creative,—One immoveable,—and yet 
In might forever moving.— 
And yet, Niagara! I praise not thee,— 
But Him, whose Name comes sounding from thy lips, 
As if the whole Creation spake aloud !— 
I praise thee not,—nor bend the knee before 
Thy glittering brow and arm of crushing strength. 
I lift to God my thanks that on His shrine, 
I here can lay an unstained sacrifice; 
This outward greatness, pressing through the sense, 
Has wakened up a greatness in the soul. 
The clouds of earthly passion fade away; 
Calmed is the spirit, fitly to adore. 





Come, then, to gaze upon Niagara; 

Yet do not in its waters sink thy heart’s 
Full worship:—let it rise majestic, far, 

To Him unseen, of whose unbounded might, 
Niagara but whispers,—-Oh,—let not 

Thy soul an idol carve from out the tide, 
Though in such flashing splendor it do roll,— 
Though in so quiet glory you behold 

Its risen drops shine in the morning’s beam; 
Think of that one full primal Fount, from which 
All Being flows, all shapes of Life proceed. 
And of that nobler inward grandeur think, 
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To which, by every work sublimely shown, 

The Father-Spirit wakes his children-minds. 
The cataract speaks to thee as God’s own voice; 
Listening with awe,—oh,— let it be thy soul’s 
Deep tone of prayer and song of praise to Him. 





Art. XI.—MELANCTHON, 


The life of Philip Melancthon, comprising an account of the most 
important transactions of the Reformation.—By F. A. Cox, 
D. D. L. L. D. of London. 1st American from 2d London 
edition, Boston, Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 1835. 12mo. 
pps 316. 


Who, that has read of the Reformation, has forgotten, or 
forgotten to love, the gentle and kindly Philip;—the St. John 
of that great work? Or who that has matched him with his 
master and fellow-worker Luther, has failed to sce in the 
strength and weakness of each acting for himself, and of both 
acting to one end, an instance of that perfect and wondrous 
moral adaptation of men as means, which was so clearly shown 
in the existence of our Washington,and might, and will oneday, 
be traced out through the whole course of history. The fiery 
energy of Martin,—the calm, trembling, purely moral courage 
of Melancthon,—the impulsive, hot-headed, fearless devotion 
of the former to his great enterprise,—the doubting, sensitive, 
but equally undaunted devotion of the latter, present to us a 
system of checks and balances, which was fitted to effect the 
reformation, as clearly as the eye is fitted to see. And not 
only were these formed for each other, but also for the times; 
had they come before, or after the very time they did, they 
would have been, (as far as our weak vision can see) misplaced. 
The public soul of Europe, which in the time of Wickliffe 
and Huss had been torpid, now needed only a touch in order 
to be roused to resist the court of Rome; and as the mind of 
Luther went forward from point to point, first denying indul- 
gences, and at length denouncing the Pontiff as anti-Christ,— 
there were thousands that went with him;—among them was 
Melancthon. 

Born in 1497, of very excellent parents, his character and 
intellect both received early and thorough education. At 
school he became known to one of the first scholars of the 
age, Capnio, and was by him encouraged and assisted; in Latin, 
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Greek and composition he was early distinguished; and being 
never allowed, as he tells us, “to slur any thing over,” he be- 
came thoroughly, and not superficially acquainted with all he 
studied. At the age of twelve he entered the university of 
Heidelberg, and such were his powers, and such his learning 
even then, that he was employed to write public harangues for 
the profe:sors, and cven to instruct other boys; he also at this 
time composed his “Greek rudiments,” which were afterwards 
ublished. He next removed to the university of Tubingen, 
where he applied himself chiefly to mathematics, law, logic, 
medicine and divinity. At seventeen he became Doc tor of 
Philosophy, gave private tuition, and public lectures. At this 
time Erasmus says of him—*What quickness of invention! 
What vastness of memory! What variety of reading! What 
modesty and gracefulness of behavior! and what a princely 
mind!” And it was of a truth, a princely mind; and princely 
in those very qualities in which that of Erasmus was barren and 
worthless,—in truthfulness, charity, self-forgetfulness, moral 
courage. Already, though yet a good Catholic, was he 
taunted and pointed at because he dared read the Bible for 
himself; and already by that very act did he prove himself a 
reformer,—for self-dependence, and unbiassed examination of 
scripture formed the broad basis of the reformation. 
At length wien but twenty-one years of age, Melancthon 
was appointed Greek Professor in the Uinversity at Wittem- 
burg, where Luther already was, so that they were brought into 
close contact;—and so well known was he, and so popular a lec- 
turer, that 2500 persons sometimes came to hear him, and Lu- 
ther declared that “though but a mere boy, if you consider his 
age, he is our great man, and master, if you consider the vari- 
ty of his knowledge.” But that “variety of knoweldge” was 
not empty learning heaped up for display, or to gratify the 
mere love of acquisition, that avarice of mental wealth which 
mistakes means for ends;—“the perfume of divine ointments,” 
he says, “far surpasses the aromatics of human literature, and 
under the guidance of God, the cultivation of the liberal arts, 
shall be made subservient to sacred objects.” But while Me- 
lancthon felt the full force of this truth, and while he was in 
the great principle of private examination and judgment, a 
reformer, he had paid comparatively little attention to the partl- 
cular points of dispute between Luther and his opponents; nor 
did he, until the celebrated discussion between Carlostadt and 
Luther onthe one side, and Eckius on the other, which took 


place at Leipsic, occupying the time from June 27th, to July 
15th, 1519. 
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The first question debated at this meeting is curious, inas- 
much as the Protestant world is at the present time tendin 
very strongly from the reformers, and toward the Catholic side: 
a fact which explains and enforces what we have before said, 
that the essence of the reformation was not in the doctrines 
adopted by the reformers, but in the great principle which re- 
jected bare human authority, While it allowed and even re- 
quired, private individual examination and judgment; and we 
also say again, that while there is so much done by clergy- 
men and parents to prevent this, while the one denounces his 
follower, and the other casts off and curses his child, because 
honestly, and after examination, of another sect—the reforma- 
tion is incomplete and persecution still in existence. And 
should any answer, (what we have heard said from the pulpit 
in this city) that all who are anti-orthodox, are so because the 
are bad at heart, and so deserve no charity, we reply that this 
claim to infallibility degrades the claimant to the level of those 
that burn heretics, from whom he differs only as to the expedien- 
cy of conversion by fire;—the question referred to was this. Has 
the human will any operation in the performance of good works, 
oris it merely passive to divine grace? The Catholic held 
that man’s will and God’s grace co-operated; the Reformers 
that man’s will did nothing. 

At this Leipsic disputation were also discussed the power of 
the Pope, and many other points of practical interest, to all of 
which the eye of Melancthon was strongly drawn; and a letter 
which he wrote describing the disputants having come to the 
hands of Eckius, he found himself assailed by that opponent of 
reforin in a manner that involved him at once in controversy. 
But how wide his style and spirit from those of most contro- 
versialists! gentle, affectionate, humble and truly christian, 
this pre-eminently great man replied in a tract of five pages 
of modest argument, and unassuming piety, which sounds, 
amid the polemic brawlings of that day, as a strain from the 
sweet flute would among the cries and clatter of a pandemo- 
nium. Never, he says, has he “intentionally given offence to 
any one, deeming it both unchristian and inhuman to injure, or 
detract from anothers merit. If he had done injury, he wished 
it to be imputed to incaution or accident, and begged to be 
forgiven, conscious as he was of being devoid of all maliguity, 
and forced, as he felt himself, into this unwelcome arena of ¢:::- 
tention.” 

In June 1520, the bull of excommunication issued against Lu- 
ther; its effect upon that stern and bold bumorist may be guessed 
by his language;—“I equally despise the favor and fury of 
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Rome,” he says; “Let them condemn me and burn my books, 
and if I donot in return publicly condemn and burn the whole 
pontifical code, it will only be from the want of fire.” So in 
December, he caused to be heaped up without the walls of Wit- 
temburg, a great pile of wood, and there, upon the LOth, in the 
wesence of a great multitude, burnt “the empty papers of 
Anti-Christ.” 

In 1521, came the Diet of Worms; and then Luther’s con- 
finement by his patron the Elector of Saxony, at the Castle of 
Wartburg, for safe keeping; during which time Melancthon 
was at the head of the reforming party. During this same 
year he published several of his most valuable and popular 
works; we may mention, before others, the “Common places,” of 
which Luther says, “it is the next best book to the Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

From this time the course of Philip was straight and sure; full 
of kindness, and always disposed to think others might be right, 
he showed sometimes what Luther’s hot zeal thought timidity, 
but what, in truth, was humble liberality—he feared himself 
and feared error, but other men he feared not. When Cam- 
peggio sought ‘o win him to the Papal side, he refused, saying, 
that what he believed to be true, he believed so, not for gain 
or favor; and that in his efforts to spread it, he would still go 
on. And when Erasmus, sleek and slippery, sought to flatter 
and win him from the Reformers to literature, if not catholi- 
cism, he replied, “I would oppose the sentiments of Luther, 
strenuously, if the Scriptures were on the other side, but most 
certainly I shall never change my sentiments from a regard to 
human authority, or from the dread of disgrace;” the essence of 
Reformation was never more simply and strongly spoken. 

In June 1526, the Diet of Spires convened, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the sentence of that at Worms, by which 
Luther and his followers had been condemned as heretics; but 
in five years the good work had gone on bravely, the princes of 
the empire would not longer passively submit; Lutherans were 
heard in their defence; a memorial, drawn up by Melancthon, 
was read; and it wasat length determined thata general coun- 
cil of the Church ought to be called, and that meanwhile the 
German Princes would act independently on the subject of 
religion. 

After this Diet, came two years of peace, during which Me- 
lanthon prepared and published a directory for the Reformed 
Churches; and because this little book contained no bitterness, 
nor hard names, both Catholics and Reformers inclined to think 
Melancthon verging from Luther; so little able were they to 
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comprehend a Christian spirit. This directory ismemorable, al- 
so, from the opposition made toit by John Agricola, the founder 
of the Antinomians, a sect whose tenets are too unnatural and 
unchristian to rule many minds in any age; for they not only 
srofess, as do all anti-Unitarian creeds, (not persons) the entire 
ineflicacy of good werks, but, carrying to the full logical extent 
this doctrine, argue from it the perfect innocence of all bad 
works,—that is, in the elect,—for in the non-elect every act, 
however pure and excellent, is sin deserving eternal woe. 

In 1529 the second Dict of Spires took place, at which, 
through the influence of the Emperor, Charles V, the former 
resolutions were recalled, and the Reformers denounced; 
against which they entered their Protest, whence comes the 
name of Protestants. 

The next year, on the 25th of June, the confession of Augsburg, 
in which Melancthon had embodied the tencts of the Reformers, 
was given to the Emperor. What should be done touching it, 
was for some time in dispute, but it was at length determined 
that a confutation by Popish divines should be drawn up, and 
read in full Diet. ‘To this confutation the Emperor expressed 
his determination to adhere, and threatened to force submis- 
sion to the church by arms; to take from the reforming prin- 
ces their possessions, and put them and all their families to 
death. ‘To this threat succeeded committees and sub-commit- 
tees of compromise, in all of which Melancthon bore his part; 
and then promises, and favor, and offers from the Emperor,— 
but all to no purpose; the Reformers, priest and layman, no- 
bleand simple, were true to their faith; and after an ineffectual 
attempt to make churches receive an “apology” for the confes- 
sion, drawn up also by Melancthon, the decree of the Diet, di- 
rected strongly against the Protestants, was made public;— 
together with the pledge of the Emperor, that he would com- 
pel the execution of it. ‘The Reformers thereupon withdrew, 
and re-assembling at Smalcald, resolved to defend their reli- 
gious freedom. 

But civil war and persecution were averted by the advances 
of the Turks upon Austria; after repelling whom, Charles went 
to Italy to prevail on the Pope to call a General Council. 

From this time Melancthon did all in his power to diminish 
dissension, especially upon the Sacrementarian questions among 
the Reformers; but his efforts were too often made fruitless by 
the violence of Luther and other fiery spirits. New Diets 
were held, and new forms of faith discussed, but in vain; and 
when a General Council at length met, at Trent, it was but to 
unite with the Emperor in the work of persecution. In 1546, 
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the cause of the Gospel was taken up by armed men—the 
Protestants were too weak to withstand the foe, and many 
hundreds were driven from their homes. 

Luther was now dead, and the whole weight of labor fell 
upon Melancthon, who was also obliged to bear with persecu- 
tion from his own side, who could not comprehend his fairness, 
and his kind and truth-loving spirit. 

But there is one spot upon even the white mantle of Philip, 
and that not in act only, but in principle; he, with all the oth- 
er Reformers, approved on principle of the burning of Serve- 
tus. “I am astonished,” he says, “that any one should disapprove 
of this proceeding.” So much even of Melancthon, remained 
to be reformed.* We may, however, from what has been said, 
learn, at least, not to accuse Calvin as peculiarly cruel and in- 
tolerant:—Punishment by the civil magistrate for religious 
heresy was believed right, by both Catholics and Protestants, 

After this, until his death, in April 1560, Melancthon was 
overpowered with business and disputation. His temper, 
which was naturally very melancholic, sometimes almost failed 
under the hard labors of his place, and the torrents of abuse 
poured upon him. But his faith never swerved, his courage 
never failed, his liberality never gave out. He had labored for 
the truth, not for his own glory or profit, and his death was 
calm and full of hope. 

But even after death calumny was not spared—many, even 
at this day, think him to have been a weak, timid, half-way 
Reformer; never was there a greater mistake. He could, like 
his Saviour, weep; and, like him, forgive and pray for his foes; 
but he could also, like him, have endured all, even death upon 
the cross, for the Truth. 

J. H. P. 


Art. XII.—WAR AND GLORY. 


If we go to war with France, I suppose it will be “all for 
honor.” Now I think it highly important that we sould know 
something about this deity of honor, to whom men offer such 
“grateful hecatombs” in sacrifice. That we may do 80, I 
wish to make an extract to give some idea of the exactions of 
this god of Glory. It is from the Christian Register of Bos- 
ton, and is as follows. 


*The first principal ground of heresy, for which Servetus suffered, 
was, that he said that Canaan was fruitful; whereas, it was barren. 
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“It once happened, that two neighboring States in the great 
region of Eutopia had a serious misunderstanding with each 
other. —To make the whole matter plain to the bluntest per- 
ception, the circumstances were as follows: 

The nation of Analethe had agreed to pay their neighbors, 
the Philo-Kerdians, 2,500 pieces of silver, it being, as the 
agreed “for value received,” of course a debt acknowledged to 
be just. The money was due, yet the Analethians suffered 
several years to pass without offering payment. The nation 
creditors,—though in no want of the money—wisely deeming 
its property safer in specie than in bill, made a somewhat im- 
portunate demand for the cash. This was resented by the 
debtor-nation, which, willing enough to satisfy such a demand, 
when courteously presented, pronounced this a gross insult to 
the national honor. 

It is easy to begin quarrels; to end them, alone, is difficult. 
Each envenomed word from the one, produced a whole poison- 
ed page from the other nation. The national honor of both 
people was thought to be severely wounded, and the state. phy- 
sicians who consulted upon the case, decided that nothing less 
than four years of war, or its equivalent, would save it from dis- 
solution. It may perhaps gratify the curious, to know that in 
Eutopia, an individual’s honor consisted in paying his debts, 
and attending to the several modifications of an old rule they 
had found convenient in little matters,—viz:—“treat others as 
you wish to be treated;” but national honor was a different af- 
fair. There were but few Eutopians who knew in what it 
consisted, and they even never named but one of the duties it 
demanded, viz;—that of “avenging the smallest insult.” When 
they were pressed, as they often were, for a more complete 
explanation, they were uniformly silent, passing for wise men. 

Both nations acquiesced in the prescription of the physi- 
cians, but knowing four years of war would be somewhat tedi- 
ous, and would, besides, disturb their schemes of internal im- 
provement, they decided to take the equivalent, as the least 
bitter of the two remedies. The only question now was, what 
should be an equivalent, A grand assembly of the learned in 
such matters was assembled, who decided as follows: The 
Philo-Kerdians should put to death 124,716 men, from the age 
of 21 to 45,—34,608 of whom should be fathers of families; 
117,419 men, women, and children of all ages, were also to be 
slain, and 246,748 men to be maimed in various degrees; a third 
of their shipping was to be sunk, cargo and crew sharing the 
same fate, and cities and villages, comprisin 63,417 houses 
were to be burned up. Cattle were to be left unmolested, as 
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they were needed for the schemes of improvement, but all the 
finest works of art were to be destroyed. The Analethians, 
“who were twice as numerous as their neighbors, were to suffer 
only half as much. The !oss having been found out, by a 
minu’e inquiry into previous wars to be in inverse ratio to 
the power to sustainit. This was solemnly sworn to, on both 
sides; a suitable number of public butchers was selected to kill 
the appointed number, who had been drafted agrecable toa 
law, “in such cases made and provided.” These men were put 
to death, some instantaneously, others by various gradations of 
toriure, an exquisite genius having been found, to devise a 
plan for imitating the common deaths of soldiers, by pestilence, 
wounds, fatigue, starvation and broken hearts. The appoint- 
ed number was also maimed in various ways, easy enough to 
imagine, but improper to describe. 

It had not escaped the sagacity of the learned, who had re- 
commended this measure, that only a small part of the evils of 
war, consisted in the destruction of property or even of life, 
so they attempted to imitate its moral blightings, though here 
they confessed their inability. They, however, ordered all 
schools, colleges, and churches to be shut during the four 
years. All criminals were set free, tippling houses, and all 
places of “villianous resort,” were supported at the public ex- 
pense. Shopkeepers left their goods exposed to theft, the bet- 
ter to encourage vice, while the law offered complete indemni- 
ty for all crime. 

The two nations thus carried the plan into action, remain- 
ing quietly at peace all the time. At the end of the four years, 
the 2,500 pieces of silver were punctually paid over to the 
creditor, and national honor recoveredyand looked as fresh and 
ruddy, as after a four years of actual war. It is thought the 
above historical fragment may not be without its use in future 
ages. 


THE EMIGRANT’S LESSON. 


I left my own New-England home,— 

A home with kindness running o’er,— 
Far off beyond the hills to roam, 

And seek a stranger shore. 


His ice cold winter round me flung, 
And dark, Ohio’s tide did roll, 
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But colder, darker mists there hung 
O’er my desponding soul. 


But when I reached, at length, the strand 
Where my sad pilgrimage should end; 
Behold! on every side a hand, 
On every side a friend.— 


If I had left true hearts behind, 

I found as true, and franker here; 
As loving, and as simply kind; 

As kind, and as sincere. 


And shall this goodness be in vainx— 
No deep impression leave on me? 
Or rather help me to attain 
That true philanthropy 


Which loveth not alone the race, 

But strives the Godlike power to reach, 
That can enfold in one embrace, 

Not only all, but each.— 


He loved each being of our kind,— 
He that made human virtue dim,— 

And we,—but Oh! how far behind! 
May follow after Him,— 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


Transactions of the fifth Annual meeting of the Western Literary 
Institute and College of Professional Teachers, held in Cincinnati, 


October 1835. Cincinnati: published by the Executive Commitee, 
1836.” 


We have received a copy of this valuable work, but have scarce 
more than time to mention its contents. The nature and value of some 
of them we can however speak of, having heard many of the lectures 
and reports, and can recommend them to the study of all those interest- 
edin education. Hereafter we may speak more at large with respect 
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to them, for we look on this association as the most valuable existing 
in the West. 

Introduction; Part 1. Minutes; Part 2. Opening Address, by the 
President, Albert Picket, Sen.; Lecture on Domestic Education, by 
the Rev. T. J. Biggs; Report on the Education of Immigrants, by 
the Rev. C. E. Stowe; Remarks on the above Report: by the Rey, 
J. L. Wilson, D. D.; E. D. Mansfield, A. M.; Alexander Kinmont , 
A. M.; Daniel Drake, M. D.; Discourse on the importance of a more 
practical education, by Rev. J. W. Scott. A. M.; Report on Anato- 
my and Physiology, as a branch of study in Schools, by Alexander 
Kinmont, A. M.; Remarks on the above Report, by Daniel Drake, M+ 
D.; Remarks in reply to Dr. Drake, by Alexander Kinmont, A. M.; 
Lecture on the Relative Duties of Teachers and Parents, by the Rey. 
W. H. McGuffy, A. M.; Report on the best method of establishing 
and forming Common Schools in the West, by Samuel Lewis, Esq.; 
Abstract of the discussion on the above Report; Remarks on the above 
Report, by the Hon. Judge Looker and E. D. Mansfiield, A. M.; Re- 
marks on the preceding Report, by Daniel Drake, M. D.; Remarks 
on the preceding subject by the Chairman of the Committee, Samuel 
Lewis, Esq.; Report on the System of Education, proposed by the 
late T. S. Grimke, by Nathaniel Holly, Sen., A. M.; Table of Deriva- 
tives; Remarks on Mr. Holley’s Report, by W. H. McGuffy, A. M.; 
Report of a Committee on a Manual of Instruction; Report of the 
Committee on the expediency of an improved Book of Definitions, by 
Wm. Hopwood, A. M.; Report on the best method of teaching En- 
glish Composition, by D. L. Talbott; Remarks on the above Report, 
by the Rev. W. H. McGuffy; Report on the Castarian System of 
Penmanship, by G. W. Woolley; Abstract of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the questions submitted by the Trustees of Common Schools, 
Cincinnati; Remarks in reply to Mr. McGuffy, on the establishment 
of Auxiliary Societies, by M. G. Williams. 

Apprnpix.—Proceedings of the Education Convention, held in Lex- 
ington, Ky., Nov. 1835, Proceedings of the Education Convention, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, January, 1836. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Orveans, Dec. 22np. 
To the Editor of the Western Messenger. 
Dear Broruer.—I drop a line to you from this wonderful Babel— 
this strange city, where mingle together those of every color, tongue, 
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and clime;—this great mart to which all our western produce pours 
down—this sacred Venice, city of the waters, whose merchants are in- 
deed princes. I arrived last Friday and preached on Sunday to a 
large audience in brother Clapp’s Church. His society contains the 
mest intelligent and wealthy citizens of the place, and is full to running 
over. He tells me, enough persons apply every year for pews, in vain, 
tomake up a good society. ‘The prospects of liberal Christianity here 
are truly encouraging. The people are ready and willing to bear ra- 
tional and pure Christianity, but Calvinism they will not bear, nor 
ever again can they be made to put their necks under that yoke. 
This state of opinion is owing in part to the noble stand which Mr. 
Clapp and his Church have taken for freedom and truth—but even, far 
more, as he assures me, to the genius of the people, which is utterly 
averse to priestly usurpation, and the doctrines of the dark ages. The 
body of the people of this city have been much misrepresented. They 
are generous, kind, moral, intelligent. They have to suffer from the 
conduct of foreigners, who come to this place and throw off all re- 
straint. A highly cultivated creole lady informed me that the peo- 
ple from the North and East were the most dissipated part of the com- 
munity—then they go home and talk of the wickedness of New Or- 
leans. The foreign sailors in port, and the rough boatmen from above 
are dissipated and turbulent, but the citizen’s character ought not to 
suffer for their faults. The city is very quiet and still in the evenings, 
at least as far as I have observed ‘it; I never knew one half so still. I 
have walked home about 10 o’clock at night from a considerable dis- 
tance, and met not an individual but the watchmen with their cutlas- 
ses and pistols—a formidable and efficient police. It is the only city 
in which I ever saw the watchmen on their rounds, but here you will 
not go two squares in the night without meeting them, and undergo- 
ing a close scrutiny from them also. 

Every thing I have seen and heard since I left Louisville confirms 
me in the belief that only Unitarianism, or something equivalent to it, 
under another name, can ever bring the people of this valley to God. I 
bless and adore the Providence which has raised up this form of Chris- 
tianity to refresh and regenerate this great and growing country. The 
harvest truly is great and the laborers few, but the God who has caused 
the harvest to ripen will send forth laborers to gather it. Solitary and 
frowned upon as we stand here, vilified and slandered by almost every 
party—I bless God that he has made me a Unitarian, and a preacher of 
his Gospel. I know nothing this world can offer that would tempt ine 
to relinquish it. Wo is me if I preach it not, for not to preach it 
would be relinquishing my chief joy on earth. Is it not so, my broth- 
ert Shall we not bless God for having made us ministers of the New 











Notice. 





Testament—the Gospel, not of terror and fear and threatening, but of 
confidence in human nature and good will to men. 

I preached Sunday before last on the steamboat, to a most attentive 
audience, composed of the passengers and crew. I distributed our 
tracts, which are always read with interest. I had a good deal of reli. 
gious conversation, with the ‘‘publicans and sinners, the blasphemers 
and gambiers,”’ and fuund them willing to be rebuked, docile and seri- 
ous. I find asoul of goodness in things evil wherever I go. And my 
heart leaps with joy at each new discovery of something pure, and 
some love of truth in the roughest shell, the most thorny husk of hu- 
manity. Confidence in them unlocks their hearts. Not by looking on 
them as totally depraved, but by believing there is something good in 
them, and speaking tothem as though you thought so—this breaks down 
their opposition, makes them gentle and tame, so that a little child 


may lead them. I will write you again from Mobile. 
Yours in Christ Jesus. 


NOTICE. 


In consequence of the illness of the Rev. Mr. Peabody, which has 
obliged him to leave this city, the Messenger will hereafter be pub- 
lished at Louisville, under the care of the Rev. J. F. Clarke. But, 
as this number has been kept back so long by circumstances connected 
with the office at which it is printed, the next number will not be is- 
sued till April; the volume closing in July instead of June, thereby 
completing the twelve numbers due for the first year. 


(<p All letters and papers should be hereafter directed to ‘‘Western 
Messenger, Louisville, Ky.” 


ERRATUM. 


In note to page 551, for Christian Messenger read Christian 
Examiner. , 
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